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PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Tue work which I now present to the public is, properly 
speaking, a second edition of that which appeared in 1776, 
Vou. XII. 1 
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under the title of Institution* of the Deaf and Dumb by the 
way of Methodical Signs, which is entirely sold off. 

Religion and humanity inspire in me so great an interest 
for a truly deplorable class of beings, who, although of the 
same species as ourselves, are reduced, in some sort, to the 
condition of brutes, as long as no attempts are made to rescue 
them from the shades of thick darkness with which they are 
encompassed, that I consider it as an indispensable obligation 
upon me to bring all my exertions to their relief. 

It is in order to fulfill this which I conceive my essential 
duty, that 1am about to expose the means by which I have 
capacitated many of them to perform public exercises, where- 
in children, that had been once regarded as demi-automatons, 
have given incontestible proofs of intelligence, superior to 
what most young persons of the same age evince. 

We shall show in the clearest manner how to proceed in 
order to. convey by the window what cannot be introduced at 
the docr, that is, to insinuate into the minds of the Deaf and 
Dumb by the channel of the eye what cannot penetrate 
thither by that of the ear. 

May the exposition of these means fall into the hands of 
all, whose compassion shall be sufficiently excited at the view 
of their sad and deplorable state, to create the generous and 
Christian resolution of undertaking their instruction; which 
is a task by no means so difficult and so painful as it is usually 
thought. 

Much contained in the former edition of this work will be 
found to be retrenched in the present; for which reason it 
does not bear the same title. The retrenchment proceeds 
not, however, from any material defect perceived by myself, 
or pointed out by others in the preceding edition. I would 
very readily publish the work now, precisely as it appeared in 
1776, if I were now in the same position as when it came 
out under the title of ‘Methodical Institution ;’ but circum- 
stances being entirely changed since that period, what was 
then necessary is become totally useless at present. 


* [Better translated, Education, or Instruction. The title in the original is, TIn- 
stitution des Sourds et Muets, par la voie des Signes Methodiques. Ep. ANNALS.| 
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When I charged myself with the tuition of two Deaf and 
Dumb twin. sisters, for whom no preceptor could be found, 
after the decease of father Vanin, doctor of divinity, (which 
was the first of my engaging in such instruction,) I was 
ignorant that there was a teacher then in Paris, who had been 
several years employed in that office, and who had formed 
disciples. Yet he had acquired some reputation by eulogiums 
which the Academy had bestowed upon his success, and his 
method by which the Deaf and Dumb were brought to utter 
more or less distinctly, was considered as a resource meriting 
just applause. 

He was not, however, the author of this method: it had 
been practiced above an hundred years before, by Wallis in 
England, Bonet in Spain, and Amman, a Swiss physician, in 
Holland, who had all given the world excellent publications 
upon the subject: but he had profited by their labors, and 
his abilities, in this respect, deserve the estimation and appro- 
bation they had obtained. 

Neither the course of my studies, nor of my occupations, 
having given occasion to my acqnaintance with the works of 
those illustrious authors, I had not the least idea that could 
lead me to think it practicable, much less to undertake to 
make my two pupils speak. The only object I had in view 
was, to teach them to think with order, and to combine their 
ideas. This, I conceived, I might effect by the help of rep- 
resentative signs reduced into a method, of which I composed 
a kind of Grammar. 

Of this, Mr. Perreire, the teacher of the Deaf and Dumb 
alluded to, and his ablest disciple, neither of whom I had any 
knowledge of, were soon informed. They looked upon the 
execution of the project as impossible, and deemed the idea 
which I had conceived and was endeavoring to carry into 
execution, as more calculated to obstruct than to facilitate 
the progress of my pupils. 

This censure acquiring a certain degree of credit from the 
reputation of Mr. Perreire, I was under the necessity of com- 
bating the prejudices of the public mind against my Method 
of tuition, when I was induced to print it for the benefit of 
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the Deaf and Dumb, both of the present and future genera- 
tion, regarding myself to be in a manner charged by Provi- 
dence to render this unfortunate class all the service in my 
power. 

I therefore attacked the false principle of these gentlemen’s 
argument, and even took upon me to show, that although the 
system made use of by Mr. Perreire for the tuition of his 
pupils, denominated Dactylology, that is, the science of the 
movement and position of the fingers, could by degrees con- 
duct the Deaf to learn to speak, it was nevertheless absolutely 
incapable of teaching them to make a legitimate use of their 
faculty of thinking. 

Mr. Perreire caused it to be inserted in the public papers 
that he would answer these allegations of mine as soon as 
his leisure would permit; but, notwithstanding he survived 
this engagement several years, he never performed it; and, 
indeed, in my opinion, never seriously had an intention of 
performing it. His ablest disciple remained in equal silence. 
All that the first edition contained upon this head, being now 
unnecessary, as will doubtless be easily admitted, would there- 
fore very uselessly swell the present edition. 

2. But I had to combat other and more formidable adver- 
saries; I mean, a number of theologians, of (rational) phi- 
losophers, academicians of different countries, who maintained 
the impossibility of subjecting metaphysical ideas to represent- 
ative signs, and, consequently, the necessity of their ever 
remaining above the intelligence of the Deaf and Dumb. 

It required considerable time, much reasoning, public exer- 
cises upon abstract matters, and those even in a variety of 
languages, daily lessons attended by the learned of all parts 
of Europe, and especially clear and precise explications given 
by the Deaf and Dumb on the sudden, without any prepara- 
tion, upon the metaphysic of every regular verb, in order to 
‘convince every reasonable person, 1. That, as there is no 
word but what signifies something, neither is there anything, 
liow independent soever of the senses, but what can be clearly 
explained by an analysis composed of such simple words as, 
in the last resort, have no need of explanation. 
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2. That this analysis can be offered indifferently, by articu- 
lation or by writing, to persons whose ears are duly organized, 
‘since, whether on hearing or on reading the simple words that 
compose it, they call to mind the signs made to them from 
infancy, without which signs they would no more have under- 
stood the words originally pronounced to them or read by 
them, than if those words had been pronounced or read in 
German, Greek, or Hebrew. 

3. That the same analysis can be offered to the Deaf and 
Dumb only by writing, but that its effect is equally infallible, 
because on reading the simple words that compose it they call 
to mind as readily as we do the significations taught them of 
these words, which are become as familiar to them as to us 
by the words being in continual use between them and us. 

If there are still any of the learned disposed to contest or 
to doubt these principles, not having yet been present at our 
operations, I here invite them to honour us with their attend- 
ance: but I cannot think it right to load the second edition 
of the work with all we have said in the first, to combat an 
opinion which has been since very generally renounced. 

Thus it has been thought proper to suppress above one half 
of our former publication, and to substitute such new means 
as have been found in eight year’s experience to be beneficial 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

This new method will contain three parts. 

In the first I shall explain by what degrees to proceed in 
order to form the minds of the Deaf and Dumb so as to ren- 
der them capable of perfecting their education themselves, by 
the perusal of good books. 

Having collected from the works of Bonet and Amman, 
combined with my own reflexions, the steps to be taken in 
order to teach the Deaf and Dumb to speak; in the second 
part, I shall repeat, almost word for word, what I have said 
upon the subject in the ‘ Methodical Institution,’ such repeti- 
tion being absolutely necessary for the information of all who 
may undertake to instruct them to articulate. 

The subject of the Third Part is a serious dispute that 
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arose between the teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Leipsick, 
and the teacher at Vienna, in Austria, jointly with myself. 

The learned of all countries, I trust, will be gratified by a 
sight of the pieces of this literary contest, carried on by both 
sides in Latin, as well as the judgment given thereon, after 
ample discussion of the subject, by the Academical Society of 
Zurick, in Switzerland; to whom I had referred the decision 
of the controversy, that the Lipsian teacher might not have 
to complain that his judges were Frenchmen. The Acade- 
mies or literary Societies of Leipsick itself, of Vienna, of 
Upsal, and of Petersburgh, have in like manner been con- 
sulted, but have granted no answer. 

The pieces composing this Third Part, very materially con- 
cern the good of the Deaf and Dumb, as being fully calcu- 
lated to determine in perpetuity which of the two methods, 
the Lipsian or the Parisian, ought to be embraced by those 
who undertake their instruction. 


PART FIRST. 


THE tuition of persons who are Deaf and Dumb is not a 
work of so much difficulty as is commonly supposed. We 
have only to introduce into their minds by the eye what has 
been introduced into our own by the ear. These are two 
avenues at all times open, each presenting a path which leads 
to the same point, provided we deviate neither to the right 
nor the left, in whichsoever of the two we are engaged. 


Cuapter I.—THEeE MANNER IN WHICH THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB IS TO COMMENCE. 


It is not by the mere pronunciation of words, in any language, 
that we are taught their signification: The words door, win- 
dow, &c. &c., in our own, might have been repeated to us 
hundreds of times, in vain; we should never have attached an 
idea to them, had not the objects designated by these names 
been shewn to us at the same time. A sign of the hand or of 
the eye has been the sole mean by which we learned to unite 
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the idea of these objects with the sounds that struck our ear. 
Whenever we heard these sounds, the same ideas arose in our 
minds, because we recollected the signs made to us when they 
were pronounced. 

Exactly similar must be our measures with the Deaf and 
Dumb. Their tuition commences with teaching them a man- 
ual alphabet, such as boys at school make use of to hold con- 
versation at one end of a form with their companions at the 
other. The various figures of these letters strike forcibly the 
eyes of Deaf and Dumb persons, who no more confound them, 
than we confound the various sounds that strike our ears. 

We next write (1 say we, because in the operations with 
my Deaf and Dumb pupils, I frequently have assistance) in 
large characters with a white crayon, upon a black table, 
these two words, the door, and we shew them the door. They 
immediately apply their manual alphabet five or six times to 
each of the letters composing the word door (they spell it with 
their fingers) and impress on their memory the number of 
letters and arrangement of them; this done, they efface the 
word, and taking the crayon themselves, write it down in 
characters, no matter whether well or ill formed: afterwards 
they will write it, as often as you shew them the same object. 

It will be the same with respect to everything else pointed 
out to them, the name being previously written down; which 
being first on the table, in large characters, may afterwards 
be inscribed in characters of ordinary size, upon different 
cards; and these being given to them, they amuse themselves in 
examining one another’s proficiency, and ridicule those that 
blunder. Experience has manifested that a Deaf and Dumb 
person possessing any mental powers will acquire by this 
method upwards of eighty words in less than three days. 

Take some cards having suitable inscriptions, and deliver 
them one by one to your pupil; he will carry his hand suc- 
cessively to every part of his body conformably to the name 
on the card delivered to him. Mix and shuffle the cards, as 
you please; he will make no mistake; or if you chuse to write 
down any of these names on the table, you will see him, in 
like manner, distinguish with his finger every object whose 
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name is so offered him; and thus clearly prove that he com- 
prehends the meaning of every one. 

By this process the pupil will obtain, in a very few days, a 
knowledge of all the words which express the different parts 
of our frame, from head to foot, as well as of those that ex- 
press the various objects which surround us, on being properly 
pointed out to him as you write their names down on the table, 
or on cards put into his hands. 

We are not however, even in this early stage, to confine 
ourselves to this single species of instruction, amusing as it is 
to our pupils. The very first or second day we guide their 
hands to make them write down, or we write down for them 
ourselves, the present tense of the indicative of the verb to carry. 

Several Deaf and Dumb pupils being round a table, I place 
my new scholar on my right hand. I put the forefinger of 
my left hand on the word J, and we explain it by signs in this 
manner: showing myself with the forefinger of my right, I 
give two or three gentle taps on my breast. I then lay my 
left forefinger on the word carry, and taking up a large 
quarto volume, I carry it under my arm, in the skirts of my 
gown", on my shoulder, on my head, and on my back, walk- 
ing all the while with the mien of a person bearing a load. 
None of these motions escape his observation. 

I return to the table; and in order to explain the second 
person, I lay my left forefinger on the word thou, and carry- 
ing my right to my pupils breast, I give him a few gentle taps, 
making him notice that I look at him, and that he is likewise 
to look at me. I next lay my finger on the word carriest, the 
second person, and having delivered him the quarto volume, 
I make signs for him to perform what he has just seen me 
perform: he laughs, takes the volume, and executes his com- 
mission extremely well. 

The third person singular is next to be explained: I lay my 
left forefinger upon the word he, and, with my right, point to 
some one beside me or behind me, making it noticed that I 
do not look at him (because I speak of him but not to him). 


* In France the priests used to go in clerical habits as their ordinary dress. 
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I give him also, or cause to be given him, without looking at 
him, the quarto volume: he carries it in the several ways al- 
ready described, and lays it down again on the table. I then 
draw an horizontal line under the three persons of the singu- 
lar, because the explication of them is finished. 

We proceed to those of the Plural. I place my left fore- 
finger on the word we, and I carry my right, first to myself, 
then to all who are round the table, and lastly, a second time 
to myself by way of manifesting that I omit no one; upon 
which we all take hold of the table, and carry it. 

The second person plural follows. Laying my left fore- 
finger on the word you, with my right I point to the person 
who is next to me on my left hand, and to all round the table 
in succession, including him next me on my right; but instead 
of showing myself, I retire a few paces: they then carry the 
table, and I cause it to be noticed that Iam at my ease, 
without any burthen. 

We are now come to the third person plural. Having re- 
turned to the table, I lay my left forefinger upon the word 
they, and with my right I point to all round the table, begin- 
ning with him at my left hand, and stopping at him on the 
right of my pupil, whom I then take aside; we remain at our 
ease while the others hold and carry the table. 

It is unnecessary to say how much our new student is de 
lighted with this operation. Nevertheless we have to obviate 
a small difficulty. I set him to go through all he has seen 
me do with regard to the persons of the singular and plural. 
He begins ; and falls into an error at the outset, although he 
cannot be said to be in fault. Having his left forefinger upon 
I, he carries his right to my breast, thinking that my name 
was J, as he had seen me several times designate myself by 
that word. 

To correct this mistake, I immediately desire five or six of 
those who just now made parts of the we, the you, and the 
they to join us; each of these, as soon as he is opposite the 
table, points first to himself, having a finger upon J, next to 
oné whom he looks at, and to whom he turns, having a finger 
upon ¢hou, and lastly to a third, whom he does not look at, and 
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to whom he does not turn, having a finger upon he: our student 
forthwith learns to denominate himself J, as other people do; 
and no other difficulty remains. 

Thus, in order that our pupil may lose no time, we hold a 
language with him that signifies something at the very begin- 
ning. He must of necessity comprehend us, if not as desti- 
tute of intellect as a horse or a mule; and he will hencefor- 
ward understand what he writes, when upon the model of the 
verb to carry, he is made to conjugate I draw, thou drawest, 
&§c. I drag, thou draggest, 

In short, he will understand, in a day or two, every phrase 
composed of only one of the six persons of the present of a 
verb transitive with its objective noun, such as these: I draw 
the table; thou draggest the chair; he offers an arm chair; 
you push the door; they shut the window ; because all these 
words express actions, of which the signs are caught in an 
instant, and because the eyes of the spectators testify that 
these operations are present. 

It is yet too early to enter into a detailed explanation of 
verbs. What we have shown with the present of the indica- 
tive of carry is only a sort of anticipation, extremely useful 
indeed, because it furnishes better means of developing the 
faculties of Deaf and Dumb persons than the customary mode 
of beginning with the declension of nouns substantive and ad- 
jective, and pronouns; and it is besides more amusing to 
them, on account of the number of little phrases they acquire 
by it, which is a consideration of no small weight in the tui- 
tion of persons in their condition, who must be allured to 
study by the pleasure arising to them in their application. 
Although we confine ourselves to this prelude, our pupils, 
partly by the help of the masters and mistresses with whom 
they board, partly by their amusements when together, trans- 
mit to memory, by little and little, other tenses of this first 
verb; and thus, without knowing it, lay a valuable foundation 
which we shall shortly build upon. 
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CuHapter I].—THE MANNER IN WHICH THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
DEAF AND DvuMB IS CONTINUED. 


By the foregoing method our pupils will soon have acquired 
the idea of a number of nouns substantive. They see a the 
written before each of them. Itistherefore right to give them 
an example of declension, and to get them to make exercises 
upon it. 

This operation is by no means so entertaining as the two 
preceding. But the Deaf and Dumb person we are teaching 
having already conceived some degree of respect and attach- 
ment for his tutor, is easily induced to undertake, and to exe- 
cute as well as he is able, whatever is offered for his instruc- 
tion. 


ARTICLE THE First.— Concerning the Declension of Nouns. 


To teach the Declension of Nouns we are to make our pupil 
notice their different Articles, Cases, Numbers and Genders, 
furnishing him at the same time with signs which distinguish 
each of these properties that apply to nouns. 


Sxction I.—Of Articles, and the Signs corresponding to them. 

Upon this head we proceed as follows. We make our 
pupil observe the joints of our fingers, hands, wrist, elbow, &c., 
&c. and we term them Articles. We then inform him, by 
writing on the table, that the, of, of the, connect words as our 
joints do our bones (grammarians will pardon me if this defi- 
nition does not accord with theirs;) after this the right fore- 
finger two or three times bent in the form of a hook becomes 
the systematical sign for an article." 

The Gender is explained by putting our hand to our hat, 
for the masculine, and to the ear, the part to which a female’s 
head-dress extends, for the feminine. 


* The French Article having a variation for the Plural, the Abbé de l’Epée has 
established a double sign, superfluous in the translation, such variation nes: un- 
known to the English Article. 

French Articles moreover serve as Pronouns in the objective cases of both 
numbers, attached to verbs; there being nothing analogous to this in English, the 
Abbé’s explications on the subject, under the head of Pronouns, are also neces- 
sarily omitted. 
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The Apostrophe is shewn by making an apostrophe in the 
air with the forefinger of the right hand.* 

Of, of the are articles of the second case. Here we must 
add to the sign for the article, the sign for second, &c. as also 
the sign for singular or plural, for masculine or feminine. 
We must take care to observe that of, from, by, of the ablative, 
are not articles but propositions, having each its peculiar sign 
according to the use for which it is employed. 

Section II.—Of Cases, Numbers, and Genders, and the Signs corresponding to 
them. 

In learning declensions the pupil sees clearly the distinc- 
tion of cases in both numbers. We must have recourse to 
our dactylology to learn him the terms Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, &c. Weneed not trouble ourselves at present to give 
him the etymology of these terms: but we give to each an 
appropriate sign. First, Second, Third degree, &c., by which 
we descend from the first case called Nominative to the sixth 
called Ablative, are signs much more intelligible than any 
others we could apply to those terms, even after giving a defi- 
nition of them. We shall show (Art. 6.) how /irst, second, 
third, &c. are distinguished from one, two, three, &c. 

The following is a sign for the term case: we twirl two fin- 
gers round each other while declining; that is, while descend- 
ing from the first to the sixth. 

The elevation of the right thumb designates the singular; 
the motion of several fingers the plural. 

We take care to make our pupils remark that the noun sin- 
gular is made plural, for the most part, by adding to it an s. 

The two genders are distinguished by a movement of the 
hand to the place of the hat, or the cap, as before described. 


ARTICLE THE SECoND.—Difference of Nouns Substantive and 
Adjective, and Signs corresponding to them. 


In order to make the difference of these two kinds of nouns 
understood, we take nine cards or nine small pieces of paper. 


* The practice of Elision is more extensive and less arbitrary in French than in 
English ; an early acquaintance with the Apostrophe is therefore more essential 
in the former tongue. 
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On one of these we write down the noun substantive Peter, 
and place it on our left: on each of the others we inscribe a 
noun adjective, as great, litile, rich, poor, weak, learned, igno- 
rant, and place them on our right. 

Peter enters, and we see that he is a great personage; we 
take the card having great upon it, and place it on his name. 
He came in a carriage, and is richly appareled; therefore we 
take the card having rich upon it, and likewise put it over the 
name. We do the same with the two cards having strong and 
learned upon them; for Peter appears to be strong, and we 
are told that he is learned. 

Peter which is the noun substantive, lies under these four 
qualities (stat sub) and such is the true notion of a noun sub- 
stantive; to which we superadd the qualities that we deem 
appropriate. The noun adjective is that which expresses some 
quality added to the substantive. The left hand under the 
right is the sign for the noun substantive, and the right under 
the left for the adjective. 

Nouns adjective being joined equally to substantives mascu- 
line and feminine, both singular and plural, without any vari- 
ation, the substantive with which they are associated deter- 
mines their gender, number, and case; so that our pupil will 
decline without trouble whatever adjectives are given him 
with their relative substantives.* 


ARTICLE THE THIRD.— Of Nouns Adjective terminating in able 
and ible, and of the Signs corresponding to them. 


Nouns Adjective that terminate in able and ible, and are de- 
rived from verbs, signify a quality which ought [to be] or which 
may be attributed to a subject. 

In the former case we add to the sign representing the qual- 
ity, a sign representative of necessity; and one representative 
of possibility in the latter case. 

When these nouns adjective are rendered in Latin by the 
future of the participle passive terminating in andus-a-um, en- 
dus-a-um, they signify a quality which ought to be attributed 


* This is an observation adapted to the simplicity of the English language, in- 
stead of observations somewhat different applied in this place to the less simple 
structure of the French. 
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to the subject in question; and the following are the signs on 
this occasion.—A first sign signifies the action expressed by 
the verb, as éo love, to adore, to respect; a second sign indi- 
cates that it is an adjective ; a third sign gives us to under- 
stand that this adjective must of necessity be attributed to the 
subject of the phrase. For example: to adore is the action 
of a verb; adored is the adjective of it; but adorable is a noun 
adjective which must necessarily be attributed to God, the 
subject of the phrase. 

When these adjectives are turned into Latin by words ter- 
minating in bilis-is-e, they generally signify a quality which 
may, and not which must necessarily, by attributed to its sub- 
ject; then a first sign expresses the action of the verb: For 
example, to elect; a second announces the adjective elected; 
but a third which represents a mere possibility, gives the 
word eligible. 

To express necessity or indispensability, we strike the end 
of our forefinger frequently and forcibly upon the table; an 
action natural to every person asserting a thing to be his right. 
To express possibility, we turn our head to the right, an yes, 
and to the left, a no; which of the two will take place we 
can not tell; we shall know only by the event. 

When these nouns adjective in able are not derived from a 
verb, but from a noun substantive, as charitable, they denote 
neither necessity nor possibility ; but merely a quality inher- 
ent to the subject of which we speak. 


ARTICLE THE Fourtu.—Of Nouns Adjective in the Positive, 
Comparative, Superlative, and Excessive Degrees, and of 
the Signs corresponding to them. 

Nouns Adjective are positive, as great; comparative, as 
greater; superlative, as very great; or excessive, as too great. 
To express great, I carry my hand to a certain height, and 
make the established sign for an adjective. If I would signify 
greater, I elevate my hand, after detaining it a little while at 
the preceding height, a degree above that height; thus I de- 

note the comparative. When I have to signify very great, I 

make two successive pauses; one at the height assigned to the 

positive, another at the height assigned to the comparative ; 
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after which, I make a further elevation. And in the last 
place, for the excessive, I make an ultimate sign announcing 
my discontent and impatience at thi¢ fourth degree of great- 
ness. 

Having to express by signs this phrase, ‘ Peter is greater 
than I,’ I show Peter, and with my right hand make the sign 
for great, the positive, at which I stop; then, after a short in- 
terval, I carry it to a degree higher; this expresses greater. 
I express than by lowering my left hand and showing myself 
with it, while my right is elevated and shows Pete; . 

The operation will be just the reverse to express ‘ Peter is 
less than 1.’ In that case I show Peter with my right hand, 
and make the sign for the adjective little; after a short pause 
I bring it a degree lower, which signifies Jess. Iexpress than 
by holding up my left hand, and showing myself with it, while 
my right is lowered and shows Peter. The comparison 
of Equality, ‘he is as strong as you,’ may be represented by 
crooking the four fingers of both hands, and putting them to- 
gether two or three times in this position. See, also, under 
the head of Conjunctions, another mode of representing as. 


ARTICLE THE Firtu.— Of Substantives formed from Adjectives, 
termed Abstract Qualities, and of the Signs agreeing to 
them. 


Names of qualities, as good, great, wise, learned, infer 
necessarily some noun substantive, expressed or understood, 
to which they are applied: but if we consider the qualities 
only which are expressed, without reference to any noun sub- 
stantive, then these qualities being subject to have other qual- 
ities applied to them, become themselves nouns substantive; as 
goodness, greatness, wisdom, learning’. 

Our mode of expressing this sort of adjectives, is this: If 
we would dictate the word greatness, for instance, we make 
first the sign for great, which is an adjective; then we subjoin 
the sign for a substantive, which announces that this adjective 
is substantified, or made a substantive, and can itself receive 
other adjectives. I give several examples, after which our 
pupil will commit no mistake, either in reading a book, or in 
writing as we dictate to him. 
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ARTICLE THE SixtH.— Of Nouns of Number, and of their cor- 
responding Signs. 

Nouns of number or numeral nouns are divided into Car- 
dinal and Ordinal. They have each a distinct sign. To sig- 
nify three, we hold up three fingers perpendicularly ; but to 
signify third we hold them down and advance them horizon- 
tally right before us, in order of procession or battle, which 
indicates that third is in a line with the others, and specifies 
its place. For a Cardinal Number it is necessary to make 
merely the first sign: but for an Ordinal Number the second 
sign is subjoined to the first. We need not however remark 
to our pupil that it is an adjective, as the thing speaks for 
itself. 

By holding up as many fingers from one to nine as we have 
occasion to express tens, and subjoining the sign for a cypher, 
which is the same as for the letter 0, we have ten, twenty, thirty, 
&c. up to ninety. An hundred is signified by the Roman fig- 
ure C: a thousand by M. A very perfect idea of these num- 
bers may be given by providing a parcel of beads strung upon 
packthread, for our pupil to count out tens, hundreds, and 
thousands. 


CuaptTer III.—On THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE OF THE VERB 
TO BE. 


When our pupil is sufficiently acquainted with the differ- 
ence between Nouns Adjective and Nouns Substantive, we 
show him chat we make use of the verb J am, thou art, he is, 
&c. to unite the one with the other when they agree, and, by 
the addition of a negative, to separate them when they disa- 
gree. We give him several examples of it, and make him 
learn by heart all the tenses of the Indicative of this verb, in 
order to increase the stock of phrases he may acquire before-a 
complete knowledge of verbs and the other parts of speech 
enable him to comprehend every thing necessary for his in- 
struction. 

The sign for this verb is perfectly natural. By dropping 
[en posant] the two hands we shew what the position of a person 
is whether standing, sitting, kneeling, &c. 
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Cuapter IV.—Or Pronouns. 


To express a Pronoun by signs we draw with a crayon a 
circle on the table, in which we place a snuff-box, then push 
it out of the circle, and substitute something. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of another Noun. The 
common sign for all Pronouns is the action just described, 
though each has its particular sign, according to its particular 
signification. 


ARTICLE THE First.— Of Personal, Conjunctive, and Posses- 
sive Pronouns, and of the Signs appropriate to them. 

The Pronouns J, me, my, have their distinct signs; without 
which it would be impossible for Deaf and Dumb persons ever 
to write fluently, currente calamo, any thing dictated by sys- 
tematical signs. 

It must have been observed that public speakers, when 
speaking of themselves, make a kind of half circle by drawing 
the hand towards their breast as they exclaim I think, I desire, 
&c. This action we adoptas the sign for J: but when we say,. 
such a thing belongs to me or is mine, we lay one hand upon 
our breast, as if we were taking a solemn oath, and press 
gently against it twice or thrice. This is what we all naturally 
do, when upon the partition of something we say to any body, 
this is for you, and this is for me: although both these Pro- 
nouns are Personal, yet the second speaking of one’s self 
attracts more the eyes of the spectator. 

My, mine, are Possessive Pronouns and in reality Adjectives. 
They are expressed by showing ourselves with one hand, and 
with the other the noun substantive, that is, the thing we as- 
sert as ours. We subjoin the sign for an Adjective; as well 
as signs for the proper number and gender. 

From this explication it may easily be understood how to 
express by signs all other Pronouns, whether Personal, Con- 
junctive, or Possessive. 

Thou, thee, indicate the second person, or person to whom 
we are addressing ourselves; they are Personal Pronouns. 
By adding to the first pronominal sign, signs for Conjunctive 
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or Possessive, and for the proper Number and Gender, we 
shall have signs nowise obscure for thee, thine. 

He, she, indicate the third person, or person of whom we 
are speaking: they are Personal Pronouns. By adding to 
the first pronominal sign, signs for Conjunctive or Possessive, 
for Number and for Gender, as the case requires, we shall 
have clear signs for him, his, her, hers. 

The Pronouns him, her, self, which are Personal, serve also 
as Conjunctive Pronouns: ‘I will give him, or her;’ ‘we 
ought to love ourselves with a well regulated love.’ It is the 
same with you and us; we will give you: you shall give us. 
In the first phrase we is personal, and yow conjunctive; in 
the second, you is the personal and us the conjunctive. 

They, them, are Personal Pronouns of the third person plu- 
ral. Them is Conjunctive, as in this phrase ; J will give them, 
signifying I will give to them." 

The Possessive Pronouns my, our, thy, your, his, her, their, 
admitting of no variation, are the same both when the thing 
loved, possessed, &c. by many is single ;f as in this example ; 
the Parisians love their king and their archbishop; and when 
there are several objects loved, possessed, &c., by many, as in 
the following, the Parisians love their curates. 

We may nevertheless distinguish this difference by signs. 
In the first case we indicate the many of whom we speak by 
waving our hand before them; we then make the sign for 
Possessive, and add that for Singular; in the latter case after 
the sign for Possessive we add that for Plural. 


*The common definition of Conjunctive Pronouns in this: they are such as 
are joined to and connected with the verb, whether governing it as its subject or 
nominative case, or governed by it as its object or end in the accusative or dative. 
The Abbé de l’Epée has considered these two predicaments as wholly different, 
applying the term of Conjunctive to those in the latter only denominating those in 
the former Personal, and treating them as separate classes; a distinction upon 
which he is more diffuse than the nature of English construction requires, or will 
even admit with propriety to be translated. 

+The different construction of the two languages has given to the translation 
of this passage, (adapted necessarily to English Grammar) an inverse sense of 
the observations applied to the French. 
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ARTICLE THE SeconD.— Of Demonstrative Pronouns, and of 
their appropriate Signs. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are signified by approaching the 
end of one’s finger close to the object to which they relate; or, 
by pointing to the object without approaching it. 

This signifies this thing; that signifies that thing, but when 
they are both found in the same phrase, ¢his signifies simply, 
this thing which I show first; and that signifies, that other 
thing which I show second. Sometimes indeed they mean 
quite the contrary, becaus this refers usually to the proximate 
or latter term, that to the remote or preceding term. 


ARTICLE THE TuIRD.— Of Interrogative and Relative Pronouns, 
and their appropriate Signs. 

The Interrogative or Relative Pronouns, who, which, what, 
that, have their distinct signs. 

They are Interrogattve when preceded by a Q, signifying 
Question, or when followed by a point of interrogation. 

Then the word who signifies which person? I look at every 
one present, and ask by an interrogative gesture, such as we 
all naturally fall into on similar occasions, which is he or she 
who has done or said, &c. 

Which signifies which thing? we look at every thing at 
once, and ask by an interrogative gesture, which is the thing 
(present or absent) upon which the answer is to fall. What 
also signifies what thing ? 

When which announces the necessity of choosing out of two 
or more objects spoken of, we must inspect them all in order 
to determine our answer. 

When these pronouns are only relative, we lay our right 
forefinger upon them, and then immediately carry it to the 
noun substantive, or the pronoun standing for it, to which 
they refer. 

When that is merely a conjunction placed between two 
verbs, it is represented by hooking the two forefingers togeth- 
er in the manner of a clasp. We then inform our pupils that 
this conjunction governs, (that is, requires after it,) sometimes 
the indicative, sometimes the subjunctive; and of course pro- 
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ceed to furnish them the means of determining which of these 
two modes they should employ in transcribing what we dictate 
by signs. 

That between two verbs governs the subjunctive, when the 
action expressed by the former of the two has an influence of 
whatever kind upon the action to be expressed by the latter ; 
as in the following example, I desire that you learn your les- 
son: Here it is evident that my will has an influence, as a 
cause, upon the action of your learning your lesson. But it 
governs the indicative when the action expressed by the first 
of the two verbs nowise influences the action to be expressed 
by the second, as in this other example, Peter says that you 
learn your lesson. The action of Peter’s telling me you learn, 
nowise influences the action of your learning; it is but a sim- 
ple declaration of it. 

Therefore, when dictating to our scholar, if the second verb 
ought to be in the subjunctive, as in the former of these two 
examples, we make the sign denoting conjunction for that ; the 
proper pronominal sign for you ; and for learn, 1, the general sign 
for a verb; 2, the sign for present ; 3, the sign denoting subjunc- 
tive mode, which we shall describe in its proper place. But if 
the second verb ought to be in the indicative, agreeably to the 
second example, by making no sign after that for present, the 
scholar will immediately understand, as there is no sign for 
indicative mode, that the verb ought to be in that mode. 


ARTICLE THE Fourts.— Of certain words called Improper Pro- 
nouns, and of the Signs agreeing to them. 


The words some, many, all, occur every moment in our 
lessons and our dictamens. We take the following means to 
explain them by signs. 

Having a purse of counters, we take out one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, one by 
one, and we count them every time; then we take out a small 
number, one by one, without counting: this is what we call 
some. 

After this operation, we take out a handful, and we call 
that many or much. 
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Lastly we empty the whole into a hat, or another purse, and 
call that all. We do not find it necessary to repeat this 
operation. 

We also meet with alone, only, nothing, none, each, at every 
turn. 

Alone, only, terms of exclusion or singleness, are thus ex- 
pressed: I send one of my scholars to a corner of the room, 
while I and the rest are round the table, and I make a sign 
with my hand expressive of his separation from us;-he is 
alone; and such is the sign established for this adjective. 
Only has much the same signification: ‘I want bread alone,’ 
‘I want bread only,’ have no obvious difference: therefore the 
same sign will do. When only is used adverbially, the sign 
for an adjective adverbified, as explained in the chapter of ad- 
verbs, may be superadded. 

To express by signs the word nothing, we put several things 
into a hat; we take them out again one by one to the last, 
and we show our pupil that there is not a single thing left. 
We then inform him that the words ‘there is not a single 
thing in the hat,’ ‘there is nothing in the hat,’ signify precise- 
ly the same. 

The sign for nothing is known to everybody. We take the 
top of our two fore teeth between our fingers, and draw them 
away with velocity. All Deaf and Dumb persons understand 
this sign, even before they have anything to do with our 
instructions. 

If we wish to say none, we make the sign for nothing, to 
which we add the sign for an adjective. 

Each is represented in this manner. There are fifty schol- 
ars present: we call upon them one after another to answer 
by signs to some question. This successive action of all, 
without exception, is the sign for each. 

But, having been equally satisfied with ali, I have given to 
each one, after his explication, four chestnuts. This is the sign 
for each. 

If our readers should be surprised at the meanness of our 
exemplifications, I entreat them to call to mind that those 
whom we are instructing are Deaf and Dumb. 
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Firra.—Or VERBS. 

Our pupils, as we have seen, have got by heart the different 
tenses of the verb ¢o carry, but remain ignorant of their 
import. We have now to initiate them in the whole meta- 
physick of Verbs ; without a knowledge of which, their edu- 
cation would be extremely defective. 

This appears a difficult enterprize, and yet the execution of 
it is very simple. 

Verbs are composed of Persons, Numbers, Tenses and 
Modes. The Present of the Indicative of the verb carry, has 
already furnished us with signs for the different Persons and 
Numbers ; all that is further necessary is to aid in some small 
degree, the language of signs natural to Deaf and Dumb per- 
sons from infancy, by making the application of them serve to 
designate Tenses and Modes. 


ARTICLE THE First.— Of the application of Signs to the Tenses 
of . Verbs. 


The pupil, though Deaf and Dumb, had like us, an idea of 
the past, the present, and the future, before he was placed 
under our tuition, and was at no loss for signs to manifest the 


difference. 
Did he mean to express a present action? He made a sign 


prompted by nature, which we all make in the same case 
without being conscious of it, and which consists in appealing 
to the eyes of the spectators to witness the presence of our 
operation ; but if the action did not take place in his sight, he 
laid his two hands flat upon the table, bearing upon it gently, 
as we are all apt to do on similar occasions: and these are 
the signs he learns again in our lessons, by which to indicate 
the Present of a verb. 

Did he design to signify that an action is past? He tossed 
his hand carelessly two or three times over his shoulder: these 
signs we adopt to characterize the past tenses of a verb. 

And lastly, when it was his intent to announce a future 
action, he projected his right hand: here again is a sign we 
give him to represent the Future of a verb. 

It is now time to call in art to the assistance of nature. 
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Having previously taught him to write out the names of 
the seven days of the week, one directly under the other, we 
desire him to set them down in that order, and we then put 
on each side of his writing what follows before and after the 
same words under different heads. 


PRESENT. 
To-day—Sunday—I arrange nothing. 
IMPERFECT. 
Yesterday—Monday—I was arranging my books. 
PERFECT. 


Day before yesterday—Tuesday—I arranged my chamber. 


PAST PERFECT. 
Three days ago—Wednesday—I had arranged my closet. 


FUTURE. 
To-morrow—Thursday—lI shall arrange my papers. 
FUTURE. 
Day after to morrow—Friday—lI shall arrange my drawers. 
FUTURE. 


Three days hence—Saturday—I shall arrange my cupboards. 


Yesterday, day before yesterday, three days ago, are ex- 
plained by the number of times we have slept since the day of 
which we speak. 

To-morrow, day after to-morrow, three days hence, are ex- 
plained by the number of times we are to sleep till the day in 
question arrive. 

We next teach our pupil to lay a restriction upon his mo- 
tions. To expressa thing past, he used to throw his arm 
backwards and forwards towards his shoulder, without rule: 
we tell him, he must throw it only once for the imperfect, 
twice for the perfect, and three times for the past perfect ; 
which in truth is analogous to what is signified, the past per- 
fect announcing an action longer past than the perfect; and 
the latter being in the same predicament with regard to the 
imperfect. 

We take particular care to make our pupil observe the va- 
riation of the terminations of verbs in their different tenses, 
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pointing out each of these variations with his finger. We 
make him remark the different tenses of the indicative; we 
put them all down, in order, upon a horizontal line, with their 
respective titles; the table on which they are written being 
divided for the purpose into equal squares, that are to be per- 
manent. 
We show him, that of these tenses there are several entitled 


perfect ; as 
1st Perfect, 2d Perfect, 38d Perfect, 4th Perfect, 


Iloved. LIhaveloved. Ididlove. I had loved. 

The signs that ought to express them present themselves 
naturally: after having carried the hand to the shoulder, the 
general sign for a perfect, we made the sign for first, or second, 
or third, or fourth, by the method given for nouns of number, 
and so indicate which perfect we mention, and which our 
pupil is to write, if we are dictating to him: and we find that 
he is never deceived. 

We do not leave him in ignorance of the use of these dif- 
ferent perfects, some of which express a definite, some an in- 
definite time past; and others a definite or indefinite time past, 
anterior to another time that is past. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND.— Of the Application of Signs to the 
Modes of Verbs. 


The Mode means the manner of conjugating a verb. These 
modes are the Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, and 
the Infinitive; to which we join the Participle, because it has 
a present, a past, and a future, as other modes have. 

To avoid multiplying signs unnecessarily, we give none to 
the Indicative, it being sufficient that no sign indicates anoth- 
er mode, to know that the verb we are considering is in this. 

The pupil has remarked a certain sign of the hand and the 
eye being always made to him, and which he has occasionally 
made himself, to express a command; we preserve this sign 
to indicate the Imperative. Instead of this, however, the two 
hands joined together, as to indicate the Supplicative, if de- 
claratory of entreaty. 

We very frequently in discourse meet with two verbs joined 
together by the particle that, the first of which expresses a 
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mode of being or acting that has an influence direct or indi- 
rect upon the latter. The first announces in some degree a 
cause, of which the latter will express the effect. This con- 
nection of cause and effect, which is expressed in English by 
the conjunction that, and in other languages by terms respect- 
ively correspondent, has given rise to a mode, that is, manner 
of conjugating, different from the mode used to express simple 
affirmation. 

But it is proper to observe, that the verb which precedes that, 
always announces an absolute or a conditional futurition, as 
the following examples will evince: ‘In order to acquit your- 
self well on the day of your public exercise, it would be neces- . 
sary that you learned;’ or, ‘it will be necessary that you 
learn;’ or, ‘it would have been necessary ‘that you had learned 
thoroughly the themes delivered to you.’ It is evident in all 
three examples, that the action of learning is announced as 
either being or having been necessary to precede the good 
effect which it will produce, or would produce, or might have 
produced, supposing the accomplishment of the condition. 

It is easy to indicate signs conformable to the above state- 
ment, to be made use of in dictating or expressing the gram- 
matical persons of this mode; example: I desire that you 
write; to dictate the word that the general sign for a conjunc- 
tion must be made; for the word you, the pronominal person- 
al sign; and for the word write (scribas): 1, the general sign 
agreeing to all parts of the verb to write; 2, the sign for pre- 
sent tense: 3, the two forefingers hooked like a clasp, which - 
being immediately after the sign for present tense, no longer 
signifies a simple conjunction, but a Conjunctive Mode. 

There are three other tenses or times not of the subjunctive, 
called by Restaut the Future Past, the Conditional Present, 
the Conditional Past, which we nevertheless put under the 
subjunctive, in order that we may conform in parsing, to.use 
a scholastic term, to the distribution of the Latin grammar, 
which places them there; amarem signifying equally in that 
language, I would love and I would have loved. Having re- 
marked that they are not really of this mode in our language, 
we characterize them by appropriate signs. 
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We take this method to explain them. I write upon the 
table, ‘I move from the window and I go to the door; when I 
shall be at the door, J shall have given to the person who 
stands between them this snuff-box, which I have in my hand.’ 
When I set out, the donation is future; it becomes present, 
when I give; but is past when I get to the door. We there- 
fore make the sign that corresponds to the action of giving, 
then the sign for future, and then the sign for past; suppress - 
ing the one for present as superfluous, because common sense 
alone dictates, that between the future and the past, there 
must have been a present. 

We give the sign for a future imperfect tense, to what Re- 

‘ staut terms the conditional present ; with the following reason : 

Having ordered a pupil to learn his lesson, I told him 
that I should return in two hours time, to examine him; and 
I promised to give him a book, provided he were perfect in it. 
I return accordingly with the book in my hand, and show it 
to those who are by, telling them that I shall give it to him if 
he is perfect in his lesson. Upon examining him it proves 
that he has not learnt it. I show him the book, and then put 
it into my pocket with an air, telling him he shall not have it, 
because he has been idle. ‘The will which I had to give is re- 
pressed by want of the condition; and it appears to me, that 
the cause of restraint, which is anterior to my expression, 
ought to have the sign of the imperfect. 

For the same reason we give the sign of a future past per- 

- fect to the tense called by Restaut past conditional, (I should 
have given,) because in like manner there was an eventual or 
conditional futurition, when I set out with the intent of giv- 
ing if 1 found the condition fulfilled; and, in effect, if it had 
been so, the donation would be already in the past perfect, 
when I spoke of it, after performing other actions subsequent 
to the idleness of my pupil, which prevented me from giving 
him the book that I had promised him conditionally. 

The pupil often sees the action signified by a verb, express- 
ed without any designation of the person who acts or who 
ought to act: the action of searching after, without discover- 
ing, the person or persons who act or who ought to act, 
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becomes the sign of the Infinitive, or, more properly, the in- 
definitive, which has no person before it, neither of the singu- 
lar nor of the plural, and is indicated by the particle ¢o. 

By doing as if I drew out a thread or little bit of stuff from 
each side of my coat, I express the nature of a participle, 
which takes part of a verb (partem capit) and part of a noun. 
It is really a noun adjective, because it expresses a quality 
that can be attributed toa noun substantive; while at the same 
time, it has the same government as the verb from which it is 
formed, and of which it expresses the action. 

The word Conjugation, signifies the assemblage or series of 
all the persons, numbers, tenses, and modes of a verb. Lan- 
guages differ very much with respect to the number and 
variety of the conjugations of their verbs. The English havy- 
ing but one regular conjugation, may be acquired by Deaf 
and Dumb persons with greater facility than the French or 
any other language. 


ARTICLE THE THIRD.— Of Active, Passive, Neuter, and Recip- 
. rocal Verbs. 


The Verb Active is that which represents the grammatical 
person of a verb as acting without. The Verb Passive is that 
which represents one of these persons not as acting, but as 
receiving the action of another. In order to make Deaf and 
Dumb scholars sensible of this difference, we carry one of them 
in achair. Our action is obvious, and we make them remark 
it. The scholar, who is carried, does not move; his arms, 
hands, legs, and feet are suspended, and remain as if they 
were paralytic: by these two signs, we distinguish these two 
species of verbs. 

As to Verbs Neuter and Reciprocal, their explication by 
signs is more difficult. We give it here, in order that.teach- 
ers may have recourse to it, when their pupils have attained a 
sufficient degree of scholarship to seize the grammatical applica- 
tion; but we pass it over at first, and confine ourselves within 
limits which we shall presently lay down, with those who are 
yet in the rudimenis of speech. 

The word Neuter signifies, neither the one nor the other. 
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A neuter verb therefore is neither active nor passive. It is 
not active, because it does not represent a person acting with- 
out, and whose operation is carried to a foreign object. It is 
not passive, because it does not represent a person as submit- 
ting to an operation from a foreign power. It only repre- 
sents a situation, a state, a quality, an habitude, or an interior 
operation, as J sleep, I breakfast, I dine, I sup, I tremble, &c., 
&e., 

These verbs have each their particular sign, conformable to 
their signification: for an exposition of them, we must refer 
to the Dictionary for the use of Deaf and Dumb people, as 
this is not the proper place to give it. 

The common sign for all such verbs consists in representing 
them as being neither active nor passive, by making the signs 
for negation on both sides, thereby announcing that the oper- 
ation neither goes without from the person, nor is suffered by 
the person from an extraneous power, but passes, and is con- 
fined within the person. 

Let us give an example. If I want to explain by signs the 
words J tremble, I must make; 1, the sign for J (the first per- 
son singular;) 2, the motion of a person that trembles; 3, 
the sign for the present of a verb; 4, the sign for a negation 
on both. sides, not active, not passive. (I think it proper to 
repeat here what I have observed elsewhere, that all these 
signs are executed in an instant.) 

Reflective" verbs are such as express an action, which ter- 
minates in the person who acts, so that the same being both 
subject and object, they take after them the conjunctive 
pronouns myself, &c., ourselves, &c., corresponding to the per- 
sonal or nominative before; as, ‘I hurt myself,—‘ thou repos- 
est thyself,—‘ he amuses himself,’—‘ we suffer ourselves to be 
too easily dejected.’ 

The particular signs for each of these verbs will be found in 
the Dictionary of Verbs for the use of the Deaf and Dumb. 


* The original, deviating the grammarians of the French language, ond 
from the plain nature of the thing, calls these Reciprocal verbs, omitting all ex. 
plication of those which come mote under. the appellation of Reciprocal. 
Common English grammar has so little to do with either reflective or reciprocal 
verbs that it even disregards the terms. 
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The signs common to all, consist in the signs we have given 
to the personal and conjunctive pronouns in both numbers. 

With the common class of Deaf and Dumb scholars, as we 
do not think of making grammarians of them on a sudden, we 
call all verbs which express an action or operation, whether 
internal or external, whether mental or corporeal, in a word 
every operation which is not purely passive, from not being 
produced in us or upon us by an extraneous power, active 
verbs. 


ARTICLE THE Fourta.—Of the Regimen of Verbs. 

This is an article very likely to confuse the minds of Deaf 
and Dumb persons, and requires the. particular attention of 
teachers, in dictating and expounding their lessons.* 

There are two sorts of regimen, namely, the regimen direct, 
and the regimen indirect. 

A noun or pronoun is under direct regimen when it sus- 
tains and terminates the action expressed by the verb, and 
suffices, along with the agent or nominative and verb, to.make 
up an entire phrase. Thus, in the phrase, J respect virtue, the 
pronoun personal J is the nominative or agent, respect the 
verb, and virtwe the regimen, that is, the noun substantive, 
which sustains and terminates the action expressed by the 
verb. It is just the same in this other phrase, J detest vice. 

In these two examples, virtue and vice, which come under 
the direct regimen of the verbs preceding them, are in the 
accusative, that is, fourth grammatical case; because every 
verb active requires the noun substantive, by which the action 
is sustained and terminated, to be in the accusative. 

The indirect regimen presents greater difficulty. A noun 
or pronoun is governed indirectly, when it does not immediate- 
ly sustain the action signified by the verb. It is a secondary 
idea which is added to the primary one; but the phrase would 
be entire without it. 

This second regimen or indirect government is never in the 
accusative, because the action signified by the verb is not sus- 


* Much of this article, being inapplicable to the English language, is retrenched 
in the translation. 
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tained by it directly: I present you the book. Therefore, to 
the sign for the conjunctive pronoun you, must be added the 
sign for the dative, that is, third case, the designation of which 
by the preposition /o is suppressed in common language, but 
which we do not suppress in dictating or expounding by signs. 
In the explication of this phrase we make it, J present to you 
the book, not omitting the particle to. 


VI.—Or ADVERBS. 


Verbs as well as Nouns Substantive receive Adjectives, but 
in a manner peculiarly adapted to them. These Adjectives 
are called Adverbs, because they are put before or after verbs, 
to increase or to lessen-the signification. For example, I say, 
Ll have struck; but if I add forcibly, this adjective increases 
the signification of the verb. If, on the contrary, I add feebdly, 
this last adjective lessens its signification. This species of ad- 
jective is indeclinable, having no case, number, nor gender. 

We represent it by signs in this way. If greatly is to be 
expressed, we elevate the right hand a convenient height, then 
place it over the left hand, which is the sign for adjective, to 
signify great: but to adverbify this adjective, we transport 
our right hand to our side, because an adverb is placed beside 
a verb, to modify it, as our right hand is now placed against 
our side. This third sign joined to the two preceding, signi- 
fies greatly. This example will suffice for all other adverbs 
derived from nouns adjective. 


CuaPpTerR VIJ.—Or PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are so called, because they are put before the 
words they govern. 

Each preposition has its peculiar sign, conformable to its sig- 
nification: but the general sign agreeing to all, is made by bend- 
ing the fingers of the left hand, and drawing this hand thus 
from left to right upon the line we are reading or writing, 
because we then meet with the prepositions before we find the 
word to which they relate, or, rather, which they govern. 

Conceiving that for this article the general sign is not 
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enough, we proceed to give separate signs for the prepositions 
which occur most frequently. 

With is expressed in signs, by holding both hands bent op- 
posite one- another, and showing that there are two or more 
things together between: the two hands are then in the figure 
ofa). 

Afore, after: we write down the word noon: all the hours 
of the morning are afore; all the hours which follow it are 
afier: it is in the middle between them. 

Before, behind: Everything that I can see directly facing 
me is before me: everything I can not see without turning my 
head round is behind me. 

In, into, have different signs. Into [dans] expresses en- 
trance or penetration ; we shut all the fingers of the left hand, 
and thrust the right forefinger between, or, we put a hand tino 
one of our pockets. In [en] notes the place or state of a thing ; 
‘he works in doors:’ we keep the right forefinger perpendicu- 
ularlyover the table, and put it upon different places success 
ively without stopping at any one. 

Against : We move the two forefingers against one another 
several times, as if they were going to assault each other, to 
indicate contrariety. When this preposition signifies conti- 
guity, as ‘against the wall,’ we approach our hand to the 
object denoted. 

Since, announces the commencement and continuance of a 
thing. We show the time at which the thing commenced, 
and run the hand along till it comes to us, or to the time at 
which the thing ended. As an adverb, this word signifies 
seeing that, which is easily rendered by signs. 

During marks the duration of time: ‘I have worked during 
eight hours,’ means ‘I have employed eight hours at work.’ 

We therefore make 1, the sign for hour, (with the meaning 
of which word our pupil is well acquainted, by seeing the 
graduation of hours on the dial plates of clocks, the sound of 
whose bells, we tell him, strikes upon our ear just as the little 
hammer of an alarum watch strikes upon his fingers); 2, by 
running our hand round the dial plate, we show that these 
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hours advance; 3, we stop at the eighth; 4, we conclude with 
the sign for a preposition. 

Between, amongst : To explain by signs the former, our left 
hand being in an horizontal position, we separate with the 
right hand the first finger from the second, the second from 
the third, and the third from the fourth. 

Amongst signifies literally in the midst. We represent a 
great people, in the midst of whom there are great and small, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, lame, blind, &c. &c. 

Through: We express a sign for this preposition very 
simply, by passing the right forefinger through the circle 
formed by the left forefinger and thumb. 

For is sometimes a preposition, sometimes a conjunction. 
It announces destination, which we express by putting the 
right forefinger to our forehead, the seat of the mind, and 
transferring it immediately to the object, which is the subject 
of the phrase. 

Nigh, near: To express by signs the first of these we place 
our hand within a small distance of our side: to express near, 
we diminish the distance. 

Without: an exclusive preposition, said of what does not 
accompany some person or thing. We therefore explain, ‘I 
shall go without you’ by, ‘ I shall go, you not ;’ ‘he is without 
money ’ by ‘he, money, not ;’ ‘you are without strength’ by, 
‘you, strength, not.’ 

According: This word signifies as: ‘according to Saint 
Paul ;’ i. e. ‘as Saint Paul said before, I say after him:’ 
‘ according to my ability; i. e. ‘as my ability will permit me.’ 

Upon, under: I put my hand upon the table, and make a 
movement like that of rubbing out a word: this signifies upon. 
I do the same under the table: it signifies under. 

I am far from presuming that every one of these signs is 
just and apposite. I shall deem myself under singular obli- 
gation to any of my readers who will please to communicate 
to me others more expressive. 
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Cuapter VIII.—Or ConsuncTIons. 


Conjunctions are so named, because they serve to join (con- 
jungunt) one verb to another verb, as in this example, 
‘I desire that you study,’ and the second part of a phrase to 
the first, as in this example, ‘I shall give you a book when you 
learn your lessons well.’ The general sign is, the junction of 
the two fore-fingers crooked. 

We proceed to particular signs for those of most frequent 
use. 

As, followed by as with an adjective between, signifies like, 
equally, in the same degree: example; ‘he is as strong as 
you ;’ which signifies ‘ he ts strong, like you; he is so equally; 
he is so in the same degree.’ It is represented by signs in this 
manner: both hands being upon the table, I first look at one 
separately, then at the other separately, th:cn put them close 
to each other, and view their resemblance when together. 

Meanwhile, meantime: Words which both signify during this 
time. The sign for during and for this are already given: we 
have only to add a sign for time. We represent it as hours 
that incessantly fly away: fugit irreparabile tempus. 

Nevertheless has the same meaning as notwithstanding. 
An example will make its purport plain: ‘ You assign many 
reasons to make me believe that the thing is false, nevertheless, 
as I have seen the contrary with my own eyes, I persist in 
thinking and asserting that it is true.’ Nevertheless therefore 
signifies, ‘ all that you tell me is in my mind less than nothing 
towards making me believe this thing to be false.’ The sign 
for less is executed by putting the end of the thumb upon the 
articulation which connects the little finger and the hand, 
and running it up to the extremity of this finger. Than 
nothing : we have given signs for before. 

Therefore is a word which announces exigence. We hit 
the table forcibly several times with the end of the right fore- 
finger, and add the sign for an Adverb; but of an adverb 
which connects what we are going to say with what we have 
before said. 

Then signifies at that hour, at the hour that. The hour is 
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expressed in a definite or indefinite manner, according to the 
sense of the phrase. 

Why is interrogative, and signifies with what view? for 
what reason? but coming in the course of a phrase, it signi- 
fies, “tis with this view, tis for this or that reason. The 
word reason is not here taken for the faculty of reasoning, but 
for the legitimate use we have made of it previous to the pro- 
nouncing of a judgment. 

Because: This word signifies,‘Read, or hear, what is 
about to follow, and you will there find the reason of what 
you have just read or heard.’ The sign is executed by run- 
ning the hand along the words which follow the because. 

For implies nearly the same thing as because, with this dif- 
ference: for seems to create a moment’s suspension, and to 
announce a proof which will require more attention. The 
way of executing a sign for it, is showing with the left fore- 
finger that part of the phrase which precedes the for, and, with 
the right, that part which comes after it, adding a third move- 
ment, that of moving away the fore-finger from the forehead 
and eyes to denote that attention is demanded. 

But signifies something that stops. ‘I was advancing,’ or, 
‘would advance; in the meantime something stops me.’ The 
sign is natural to every body, being prompted by discretion, or 
surprise, or admiration. 

Although commonly signifies ‘ whatever may have happened, 
or now takes place, or shall hereafter happen ;—whatever may 
have been done or said, or is now done or said, or shall here- 
after be done or said, all that has not prevented me, does not 
prevent me, or will not prevent me from,’—&c. 

It is very easy to express this conjunction in our mute lan- 
guage, by the sign for what that, interrogative or dubitative, 
with the additional sign for the past, the present, or the future, 
as the phrase requires. (In every language this Conjunction 
answers to the words notwithstanding all, &c.) 

Provided that, conjunctively used, implies a condition which 
may be either dependent or independent of the will; as in these 
two examples: ‘I will love you, provided that you »ehave 
well:’ ‘we will go abroad to-morrow, provided that the weather 
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be fair.’ In both instances it signifies the same as the if dubita- 
tive, and may be expressed by the same sign, which is known 
to every body: both hands are a little elevated, and held right 
opposite each other; they are balanced by a future yes, and a 
future no; there is no telling upon which to determine. 

This sign might very well be dictated to our pupils, by ren- 
dering it after having seen that. 

When is often interrogative, signifying in what time? The 
manner of expressing ii by signs is first to turn the head back, 
then to cast our eyes over ourselves: and, in the third place, 
to cast them upon objects more or less remote: by this we in- 
dicate past, present, future: next, we ask, by an interrogative 
gesture, ‘ which of the three?’ and [for when, not interroga- 
tive,] we put our finger on the one of which we speak. 

Or :—we present two things, and say, ‘Take the one or the 
other, but not both: look at them and choose.’ 

Where signifies ‘in what place?’ The two first of these 
words have been discussed; we make the sign for them, and 
then show different places. 

Nor :—by making the sign for negation with both hands at 
the same time, we have a sign for the word nor. 

I solicit the same indulgence with regard to this seventh arti- 
cle that I have done with regard to the sixth. Itis very possible 
that in the principle of some of these signs I may be wrong; 
and still more possible that I may not have always selected 
the best and most significant. I hope for communications 
from every person who shall observe any thing to amend. | 
shall endeavor to profit by their remarks, in improving my 
mode of teaching the Deaf and Dumb; the promotion of whose 
good has been my sole motive for undertaking the present 
publication. Information of what may be defective in it, will 
enable me to be of still further service to them. 


CuaptTer [X.—How Dear anD SCHOLARS GIVE AN Ac- 
COUNT OF ALL THE FOREGOING EXPLICATIONS. 

That persons who are Deaf and Dumb should seize all the 
grammatical differences we have expounded, and retain with 
exactness the multiplicity of corresponsive signs, is not easily 
credited: nay, it is asked whether the thing be even possible. 


: 
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Yes; doubtless it is so; and when a thing is done, the possi- 
bility of it is no longer a question: ab actu ad posse valet con- 
seculio. 

Now thousands of every rank and profession who have at- 
tended our public exercises or our ordinary lessons have been, 
and others daily are, eye-witnesses of the fact. 

We have a large sheet of pasteboard, which contains on one 
side the names of the eight parts of speech, expressing to 
which of them belongs the word we think fit to refer to the 
scholar. The other side of the board explains why the word 
referred to him belongs to the part of speech in which he has 
placed it. 

We here present .a copy of this board. 


First TaBLe.t—Exzpressing to what Part of Speech any par- 
ticular Word belong's. 


1. It is inthe First; in the Second; in the Third, Person. 
2. “ of the Singular; of the Plural. 
3. of the Present; of the Imperfect; of the Perfect; of the Past Perfect ; of 
the Future. 
of the Indicative ; of the Imperative; of the Subjunctive. 
of , Which is a Verb Active ; Passive ; Neuter, (that is to say, neither 
Active nor Passive.) 
of Regular ; of Irregular Conjugation. 
the Present ; the Perfect of the Infinitive F sone ol of , Which isa 
Verb, &c. 
8. the Present; the Perfect of the Participle Active of , Which isa 
Verb, &c., line 6. 
9. Is the Present; the Perfect of the Participle Passive of » Which isa 
Verb, &c., line 6. 


10. It is the Nom. the Gen. the Dat. the Accus. the Vocat. the Ablat. ; gg ‘ 


rH.. OF , which is a Noun Substantive Masculine; Feminine. 
12. It is the Nominat. Genit. Dat. Accusat. Vocat. Ablat. § Si?9- Mascul. 
Plural; Fem. 
13. Of , which is a Noun Adjective. 
14, It is the Nominat. Genit. Dat. Accusat. Vocat. Ablative. ; er 
15. Of , Which is a Pronoun Personal ; Interrogative; Relative ; Demonstrative. 
16. It is a Particle, or a little word that connects phrases. 


te a Noun Adjective. 


17. Itis the Comparative of an Adverb. 


§ a Noun Adjective. 
18. Superlative of Which is ying 
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19. It is an Adverb, that is to say, an Adjective which is joined to a Verb, and 
which has no Case, Gender nor Number. 

20. It is a Conjunction, that is to say, an indeclinable Particle, which serves to 
connect the different parts of a phrase. 

21. It is a Preposition, that is to say, an indeclinable Particle, which stands before 
the words it.governs. 

Suppose the words, ‘we had understood,’ are presented to a Deaf and Dumb 
scholar, to be resolved by this table; he will point out in No. 1, First Person; in 
No. 2, Plural; in No. 3, Past Perfect ; in No. 4, Indicative; in No. 5, Verb Active ; 
and in No. 6, Jrregular Conjugation. 

He will then turn to the Table on the other side, which expresses why such a 
word belongs to such a part of speech. 


SEconD TABLE.— Expressing why any particular Word belongs 
to such a Part of Speech. 


. It is (this word)in the First Person—Because it is myself that I speak of. 

. It is in the Second Person—Because it is to him or her that I speak. 

- It is in the Third Person—Because it is of him or her that I speak. 

. Itis in the Singular—Because I speak of a single person, or of a single thing. 

5. It is in the Plural—Because I speak of several persons, or of several things. 

. It is in the Present Tense—Because I speak of a thing present. 

. It is in the Jmperfect—Because I speak of a thing recently past, or represented 
as such by the arrangement of the discourse. 

. It is in the Perfect—Because I speak of a thing past. 

. It is in the Past Perfect—Because I speak of a thing which is past antecedent- 
ly to another thing which is also past. 

. It is in the Future—Because I speak of a future thing. 

. It is in the Indicative—Because I speak directly, and without the connection 
of one Verb with another. 

. It is in the Zmperative—Because I speak of a command or a prayer. 

. It is in the Subjuxctive—Because I speak indirectly, and join one Verb with 
another Verb. 

. It is in the Active Voice—Because I speak of a subject that acts. 

. It is in the Passive—Because I do not speak of a subject that acts, but of a 
subject that is acted upon. 

. It is in the Infinitive—Because I speak without any designation of Person or 
Number. 

. It is in the Present of the Infinitive—Because (see line 6) ; It is in the Perfect 
of the Infinitive—Because (see line 8). 

. It is called a Participle—Because it takes part of a Verb and part of a Noun. 
It has the government of a verb, but is applied to Nouns Substantive 
like an Adjective. 

. Itis the Present of the Participle—Because (see line 6) ; It is the Perfect of 
the Participle—Because (see line 8). 

. It is Active—Because (see line 14). 

. It is in the Nominative—Because it begins the phrase and refers to a Verb 
which is to speak of it. 
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22. It is in the Genitive—Because it is the second of two Nouns Substantive, and 
depending upon or belonging to the first. 

23. It is in the Dative—Because to, to the characterize the Dative. 

24. It is in the Accusative—Because it is ruled by a verb, or by a preposition gov- 
erning the Accusative. 

25. It is in the Vocative--Because I address myself to him or her. 

26. It is in the Ablative—Because it comes aiter a Verb Passive, or a Preposition 
governing the Ablative. 


The Deaf and Dumb scholar being to give a further solution by this second 
Table, of the words, ‘ we had understood,’ which he has been desired to parse, will 
point out No. 1, No. 5, No. 9, No. 11, and No. 14. 


After seeing this operation, will it still be doubted, whether 
the Deaf and Dumb scholar has seized the grammatical differ- 
ence of the word submitted him from all the other words be- 
longing to the same verb? But he is able to do the same with 
every other person, number, tense, mode, and conjugation 
whatsoever. 

This operation has effectually convinced academicians, and 
other learned men of various countries, that the Deaf and 
Dumb perfectly understand the metaphysic of verbs, and are 
capable of education as well as those who hear and speak. 
Even answers given in public exercises to two hundred ques- 
tions in three different languages, (which makes the whole_ 
amount to six hundred,) particularly on the thirteenth of 
August last ;* in presence of the Pope’s Nuncio, and several 
of his illustrious and dignified brethren of the church are not 
deemed by the learned equally convincing, because they might 
have been the effect of memory, independent of intelligence. 


X.—OFr THE FecuNDITY OF METHODICAL SIGNS OUT 
OF THE SIGN FOR THE INFINITIVE OF A VERB. 


The same operation or disposition of the mind, of the heart, 
of the body, &c., can be expressed by a verb, by a noun sub- 
stantive, by a noun adjective, and sometimes by an adverb. 

Since the operation or disposition is the same, there must 
necessarily be the same radical sign, to which are joined other 
signs to indicate in verbs, the difference of their persons, their 
numbers, their tenses, and their modes, and in nouns, wheth- 
er substantive or adjective, that of their cases, their numbers 


* Apparently in the year 1783. 
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and their genders; and to characterize nouns adjective sub- 
stantified or adverbified. 

This radical sign is the sign for the Infinitive of the Verb. 
I take for example the verb ¢o Jove in all its parts, whether 
active or passive, with all the words derived from or related 
to it, such as friendship, love, loved, lovely, loveliness, friend, 
lovelily, friendly, friendlily, lover, amateur, &c." 

All these words have the same radical sign, which is that 
for the present of the infinitive of the verb to love. It is exe- 
cuted by looking at the object in question, and pressing the 
right hand strongly upon the mouth while the left is laid upon 
the heart: then carrying the right with fresh vivacity to the 
heart conjointly with the left, and concluding with the sign 
for the infinitive. 

The pupil, to whom I am dictating a lesson or a letter, 
must not mistake in the choice of any one of these words, 
which are upwards of two hundred and forty in number, com- 
prising all the persons, numbers, tenses, and modes of the 
verb active and passive, the cases, numbers, and genders, of 
the nouns substantive and adjective, and the adverbs. 

If a part of a verb is to be dictated, I first make the sign for 
the Personal Pronoun, which carries along with it that for 
Number; then the Radical Sign; and, according to what is 
requisite, the signs for Tense and Mode. When active, there 
is no need to notice the voice; but when passive, the sign 
must necessarily be made, as explained in page 38. 

If I want to dictate friendship, I make the radical sign, ac- 
companied by the sign for substantive, which will be enough 
to make it understood that such is the noun substantive I re- 
quire. 

If Jove is the noun I want, I make the same signs as for 
friendship, only giving a greater degree of vivacity to my ac- 
tion on the mouth and on the heart, because love i is more ar- 


* These words are all derived, in the French, grammatically as ‘well as meta- 
physically from one root, the verb aimer, to love: as it appears in the succeeding 
chapters, that the author’s system of the ramification of signs is so extensive as to 
comprehend both metaphysical and etymological affinities, the variety of roots 
from which the English of the same words is deduced produces no difference, ex- 
cept that of rendering the exemplifications more pointed. 
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dent than friendship, even in a religious sense, the sense in 
which we always employ it. 

The word beloved is an adjective, agrecing both to mascu- 
line and feminine. The sign for Adjective subjoined to the 
radical sign will suffice. 

Is amiable the word? I make the radical sign, then the sign, 
for an Adjective, but of one terminating in able formed from 
a verb: to this I must subjoin the sign for possible or for ne- 
cessary, as before laid down. 

By substantifying this adjective, as in page 17, we have 
amiableness. 

The term friend is correlative: it implies two persons hav- 
ing a friendship for each other. Supposing I qm one of the 
two. myself, I show myself and make the radical sign; then 
with the end of my finger either point out the person who is 
my friend, or indicate his name. Having made the radical 
sign a second time, I turn the end of my finger towards my- 
self, to show that the friendship of that person is directed to 
me, as mine is directed to him. 

Is amiably to be expressed? I make the radical sign, and 
the sign for Adverb (possible or necessary according to the 
sense of the phrase;) I add a sign announcing that there is no 
contestation; after that I put my hand upon my right side, to 
make it understood that it is an adjective adverbified, as we 
have mentioned in page 43. 

Have I to dictate amicable? I make the radical sign, and, 
with a good humored smile I give a child a few taps on the 
ear in a friendly manner. In subjoining to these signs the sign 
for Adverb, the word amicably will be formed. 

An amateur is a person conversant with painting, sculpture, 
&c., and fond of seeing productions in those arts. I show the 
objects of fondness, and make the radical sign. 

We have here exemplified what is equally applicable to the 
infinitives of all verbs, and to the words derived from or rela- 
ted to them. 
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Cuapter XI.—How OPERATIONS, WHICH ARE THE 
OssEcT OF LOGIC, MAY BE EXPLAINED TO THE DEAF AND DumMB. 


After what has been offered in the two preceding chapters, it 
will easily be admitted that there is no danger of the Deaf and 
Dumb confounding any of the parts of speech. It is sufficient 
for me to give, by signs, to every word its proper signification, 
and they assign it of themselves its proper place ; (which, by the 
way, is what very many, whose education has been deficient, 
cannot do.) So that nothing is beyond the reach of their ca- 
pacity, which we propose to them with clearness and method. 

To explain to them the spiritual operations which are the 
chief subjects of Logic, I take the following measures. 

I look attentively at the various rows of my library, and at 
the busts and the globes on the top; and I engage my pupil 
to fix his eyes upon them also. Afterwards I shut my eyes, 
and no longer beholding any of these objects externally, I 
trace out however the height and the width of them, their dif- 
ferent shapes and their positions. I remark, and press upon 
the observation of my pupil, that it is no longer the eyes of 
my body which perceive them, but that I behold them in 
another way, as if there were two apertures in the middle of 
my forehead, through which these objects were full pictured in 
my head, my eyes being shut. This I call, ‘seeing with the 
eyes of the mind.’ No Deaf and Dumb persons will fail to 
put this to the proof in themselves, upon the spot: and they 

will all take pleasure in multiplying and diversifying exem- 
plifications. 

I am at Paris, in my own house, giving lessons; but I trans- 
port myself in imagination to Versailles, (the place of my na- 
tivity,) where I once took three of my eldest female pupils to 
spend a week. They transport themselves thither in fancy as 
readily as I do; they never call to mind the stay they made 
there without pleasing sensations. 

In idea, I mount the castle, and I trace out, as well as I 
can, the grand stair-case, and the outer rooms: the females 
immediately proceed with the picture, particularly that of the 
gallery, which overpowered them with admiration to such a 
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degree, that they all three changed colour when they entered 
it. 

We then, in idea, range the park. They walk from grove 
to grove, and in their description do not leave out the differ- 
ent water-pieces, the sight of which surprised them strangely. 

I observe to them, it is not the eyes of their body which 
now see these various objects; that their body has not changed 
places; that it is fronting the table upon which we write; but 
that these objects are presented by the eyes of the mind as if 
still actually visible: and I then say, that the internal painting 
which is the source of their present entertainment is what we 
call ‘an idea, or the representation of an object in the mind.’ 

You have just now in your mind, I say to them, the idea of 
the castle of Versailles, the idea of its apartments, of its 
groves, &c., all these things are material and sensible; you 
have seen them with your eyes; that which now represents 
them to you internally we call your imagination. 

You have seen that it took two hours and a half to trans- 
port you from Paris to Versailles, and several entire days to 
bring you from Lyons to Paris. Your body cannot travel 
faster. But as speedily as you please, your mind is rambling in 
the gardens of Versailles, or walking on the banks of the 
Rhone, while this same body is seated on a chair, or travers- 
ing the streets of Paris. This we term thinking: you think 
of the beauty of Versailles: you think of the river which runs 
through Lyons. 

You say within yourselves, the park of Versailles is beauti- 
ful; this is what we call judgment. It contains two ideas; 
you have the idea of the park, and the idea of beauty; you 
unite them to each other by an internal yes: this is what we 
call an affirmative judgment. On the contrary, you say within 
yourselves, that the tower at St. Martin’s gate is not hand- 
some: here again are two ideas, the idea of the tower and the 
idea of handsomeness: but you separate them by an internal no : 
this is what we call a negative judgment; and when you write 
down what you have thought within yourselves, it forms what 
we call an affirmative proposition, or a negative proposition. 

I ask, if you are willing to return to Versailles, where you 
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appeared to be very much delighted, and reside their con- 
stantly. You answer me, that you should like extremely to 
do so, provided I go and reside there too. I ask you, why 
you put in this condition; and you answer, that it is because 
there is nobody at Versailles who instructs the Deaf and 
Dumb: now this is what we call Reasoning. It contains sever- 
alideas which you compare one with another, in this manner: 
‘ Versailles is a beautiful place; I am charmed with Versailles: 
I should like to live there: but I should find no instruc- 
tion at Versailles for the Deaf and Dumb; I am fonder of in- 
struction than of the beauty of Versailles: therefore I do not 
wish to live there, unless he who instructs us live there too.’ 

Thought and Love, we tell our pupils, are not the same 
thing. You often think of things which you do not love; 
which, on the contrary, you hate. You think of idleness, of 
disobedience, of gluttony, when you observe them in some 
young person; and yet you love none of them. That which 
thinks within us is called our mind; that which loves is called 
our heart; and the union of the two is called our sow. 

The idea of a soul which thinks and reasons, presents itself 
to our mind without form and without colour; we call this 
idea a simple conception. 

Thus you have a body and a soul: a body which eats, 
drinks, sleeps, moves, and rests; a soul which thinks, judges, 
and reasons. Your soul cannot eat, nor drink, &. Your 
body cannot think, nor judge, nor reason. 

These operations, as our readers perceive, are in truth per- 
fectly simple; and the Deaf and Dumb seize them with equal 
facility and avidity. 


CuApter XIJ.—How Dear aND DuMB PERSONS ARE INSTRUCTED 
IN THE FIRST TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 

When the difference of soul and body is once clearly ascer- 
tained, as in the preceding chapter, and the Deaf and Dumb 
are become sensible of the superiority and nobleness which 
thereby distinguish them from brutes, that can neither reason 
nor think, their souls stand eager to follow wherever we lead 
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the way: they take their flight up to heaven, descend again 
to earth, and plunge into the abyss, with as much promptitude 
as our Own. 

They have seen with their own eyes that a house does not 
build itself, nor a watch construct itself; they have admired 
this little machine and have observed, without the least sug- 
gestion from others, that the inventor of it must have had a 
great deal of ingenuity. 

But when we show them on an artificial sphere, the period- 
ical motions of the earth and the planets round the sun, and 
afterwards let them see the execution of these in miniature, in 
Passemont’s scientific machinery, their souls are then expand- 
ed and elevated with sentiments of delight and admiration, to 
which all our expressions are inadequate: their surprise soon 
borders upon extacy when, ascending to the fixed stars, we 
state their distance from the earth, and remoteness from each 
other. 

They now begin to comprehend that a machine so prodig- 
iously immense, containing so many exquisite beauties vying 
for superiority, can be the effect of infinite power alone. They 
see and know the use of artisans’ tools in the fabrication of 
their works: it is unnecessary to make any observations to 
them concerning the impossibility of such tools being employ- 
ed in the fabrication of the universe. 

If we write down, that he who made all these-things has no 
body, nor figure, nor colour, so as to come under our senses : 
scarcely do they deign to cast their eyes over the proposition, 
because their own good sense alone tells them that it is impos- 
sible to conceive eyes, ears, hands, and feet for him. This is 
what we call being a pure spirit, whose operations are not im- 
peded or retarded as ours are by the heaviness of our bodies. 

It is now time to announce that he whose works transport 
them with astonishment, is the God before whom we prostrate 
ourselves, a Spirit eternal, independent, immutable, infinite, 
present every where, beholding all things, who can do all 
things, who has created all things, who governs all things. 
There is no necessity for hasty strides here; if our steps are 
slow, our patience is amply compensated by a view of the 
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gradations of respect towards God displayed in the heart of 
our pupils, which, in general, are in exact proportion to the 
progression of their knowledge of him. 

Let us give a specimen of our mode of proceeding in the 
explication of the divine attributes. 

You have not been in this world always, we say to our 
pupils; you did not exist thirty years ago; you came into the 
world like other infants, whose birth you hear of daily; your 
father was before you; your grandfather was his elder; your 
great grandfather and great-great grandfather were elder still; 
each of them had a beginning in his turn; it was God who 
formed them in the breast of their mothers; it was then only 
that they began to exist: just so it has been with all the 
other men who have been born and have died since the begin- 
ning of the world. But he who forms all others, cannot have 
been formed by another elder than he: therefore he has had 
no beginning. 

This is not all. Your fathers, grandfathers, great grand- 
fathers, and great-great grand fathers are all dead. You also 
will die when God so pleases. They have had an end in 
this world; you likewise will when you die. Their bodies 
have been put into the earth when their souls separated from 
them: yours will also be put into it when you are dead. But 
God will not die; he will never have an end: he has always 
been, and he always will be; this is what we mean by the 
word eternal. 

The independence and other perfections of God are explain- 
ed in the same manner, @ magis noto ad minus notum. We 
do not aim at philosophical or theological demonstration; our 
design is merely to make ourselves understood, and by our 
simplicity we succeed. 

Hitherto, when the name of God was inscribed, the pupils 
lifted up their hand and pointed to the sky, a sign which they 
acknowledged to be void of meaning to them: but it is neces- 
sary to be conscious of having a soul, and that the curtain 
which conceals it from itself should be drawn, before it can 
discover the indelible seal of the divinity imprinted on it by 
nature. Now, indeed, they comprehend that adoration and 
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thanksgiving are due to him. What is performed in our 
temples is no more a mere spectacle in their eyes, as it used 
to be ; they comprehend that we there ask, and they join with 
us in asking, whatever is most necessary for the good of our 
bodies and our souls. 


Cuapter XIII.—METHOD OF INITIATING THE DEAF AND DuMB 
EVEN IN THE MYSTERIES OF OUR RELIGION. 


By the method we are about to lay down, it is practicable 
to teach the Deaf and Dumb even the mysteries of our re- 
ligion. 

You exist, we say to them, you think, and you love. Your 
existence is not your thought: brutes exist, and do not think. 
Neither is it your love. 

Nor yet is your thought your love, because you sometimes 
think of things which you do not love: neither is it your 
existence. Finally, your love is neither your existence nor 
your thought. 

Here then are three things in you distinct from each other, 
that is, the oneis not the other. You can think of one without 
thinking of the others: yet these three things are inseparable, 
and constitute one self which exists, thinks, and loves; it is a 
kind of image or semblance of what is in God: it is what the 
great Bishop Bossuet termed a created trinity. 

In God there are three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The Father is not the Son; neither is he 
the Holy Ghost. 

The Son is ..ot the Father; neither is he the Holy Ghost. 

Lastly, the Holy Ghost is not the Father; nor yet the Son. 

These three persons are distinct from each other, that is to 
say, the one is not the other. You can think of one without 
thinking of the others: yet they are inseparable, and make 
but one God, a single spirit, eternal, independent, immutable, 
&c. This is what we are to believe, because it is what our 
faith teaches us; and after showing this doctrine in the Scrip- 
tures, to such of the Deaf and Dumb who are past their child- 
hood, they repeat emphatically every Sunday at morning 
service, the symbol of St. Athanasius, and implicitly believe 
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all the articles he exposes touching the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. 

The comparison of the soul and the body, which is one man, 
unus est homo, as it is said in this creed, serves to make them 
understand how God and man is only one Jesus Christ, wnus 
est Christus; and throws a light on the sacred truths which 
necessarily result from this ineffable union. We eat, we 
drink, we sleep, we move, by our body; we think, we judge, 
we reason, by our soul. Jesus Christ, as God, is eternal, inde- 
pendent, immutable, &c. Jesus Christ, as man, was conceiv- 
ed, was born, has suffered, and has died. 

(In the public exercise of the 138th August, before mention- 
ed, eight Deaf and Dumb persons resolved eighty-six questions, 
in three different languages, concerning the three principal 
mysteries of our religion.) 

The mystery of the Eucharist is likewise expounded in an 
appropriate manner. 

The Deaf and Dumb see with their eyes that five or six 
drops of water, poured into a liquor of vivid red, turn it 
instantly to milk white. We remind them of what they have 
read in the Old Testament of the rod of Moses being changed 
into a serpent, and the waters of a large river into blood ; also 
of what they have read in the Gospel, of Jesus Christ by his 
power changing the water into wine at the marriage of Cana. 

We tell them that a change still more miraculous is opera- 
ted upon our altars, by virtue of the all-powerful words of 
Jesus Christ, pronounced in his name by the priest. Bread 
and wine are there changed into the body and blood of Christ. 
It is Jesus Christ himself that has said so: the church teaches 
us so; we are bound to believe it, although we comprehend it 
not. 

In 1778, some of our Deaf and Dumb scholars went through 
a public exercise upon the sacrament of the Eucharist, of 
which the programma announced, along with other matters, 
that they would give four proofs of the real presence of the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ under the eucharistic forms, 
and answer the principal objections that might be brought 
forward against this article of our faith. 
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From the examples furnished by this chapter, the possibility 
of making Deaf and Dumb persons comprehend the mysteries 
of our religion, will, I presume, be admitted; and even the 
likelihood of their understanding them better than such as 
have learned them out of their catechism only. 


CuapteR XIV.—THAT THERE IS NO METAPHYSICAL IDEA OF 
WHICH A VERY CLEAR EXPLANATION MAY NOT BE GIVEN BY 
THE MEANS OF ANALYSIS, AND THE HELP OF METHODICAL 
SIGNS. 

There is no word but what signifies something; and there 
is no thing but what can be very clearly signified by one or by 
many words, whether it be a thing depending on the senses, 
or a thing totally independent of them. 

There is no word, in any language, of which the significa- 
tion may not become intelligible by analysis, in making use of 
other words to the extent that may be necessary to render 
obvious what was not comprehended before. 

These other words may be spoken to any one whose ears 
are properly organized. If they are not understood when 
spoken, we explain them by further words: and if these last 
are not yet sufficiently intelligible, we search for others that 
are more so: in short, no word remains of which we are 
obliged to say, that its signification is impossible to be ex- 
plained. 

Our procedure with the Deaf and Dumb is precisely the 
same: we continue writing till we attain words comprehended 
by signs, which illustrate what was obscure. Instances of 
being forced to have recourse to a second operation are rare; 
if they were frequent, it would prove that my ideas were not 
very clear, and that my expressions were ill chosen. 

I have given aspecimen of these explications in my Method- 
ical Instruction; I conceive it will not be amiss to give the 
same example here, accompanied with a few reflections. 

There is perhaps no word more difficult to explain by signs 
than this, J believe.—lI effect the explanation of it in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having written upon the table J believe, I 
draw four lines in different directions, thus: 
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I say yes with the mind. I think yes 

I believe a eo I say yes with the heart. I love to think yes. 
yes with the mouth. 
~~ I do not see with my eyes. 
Which signifies, my mind consents, my heart adheres, my 
mouth professes, but I see not with my eyes. I then take up 
what is written upon these four lines, and carry it to the word 
I believe, to make it understood that the whole is there com- 
prised. 

If, after this explication, I have occasion to dictate the word 
I believe, by methodical signs, I first make the sign for the 
singular of the personal pronoun, as we have shown in its 
place: I next put my right fore-finger to my forehead, the con- 
cave part of it being deemed the seat of the mind, that is, the 
faculty of thinking, and I make the sign for yes: after that, 
I make the same sign for yes, putting my finger to that part 
which is commonly considered as the seat of what is called the 
heart, in the mental economy, that is of our faculty of loving, 
(we have several times explained that these two faculties are 
spiritual, and occupy no space, in reality:) I proceed to make 
the same sign for yes upon my mouth, moving my lips: lastly, 
I put my hand upon my eyes, and, making the sign for no, 
show that I do not see. There only remains the sign for the 
present to be made, and then I write down J believe; but, 
when written, it is better understood by my pupils than by the 
generality of those who hear. It is perhaps superfluous to 
repeat, that all these signs are executed in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

After what I have just stated, and what I have before ex- 
plained concerning the management of the radical sign, it is 
easy to understand how to dictate all the persons, numbers, 
tenses, and modes of the verb ¢o believe, whether active or 
passive. 

With regard to words standing in relationship, faith is the 
noun substantive, belief is the substantified participle: credible 
and incredible are two adjectives in ible (see page 13,) incredi- 
bly is the second of these adjectives adverbified. 

The faithful man, in a theological sense, is he who has been 
baptized and believes; the infidel, he who has not been bap- 
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tized: this concrete, put into the abstract, makes injidelity. 
The unbeliever is he who has been baptized, but believes not: 
by substantifying it, we have unbelief. 

Credibilis-is-e, is a word in use amongst the best Latin 
writers, and signifies credible, but cannot with propriety be 
substantified, credibilitas not being authorized. The French, 
though their theologians and philosophers have established 
credibilité, do not acknowledge credible. The English have 
naturalized credible the adjective, and have substantified it 
into credibility. 

Such is the use of analysis joined to that of methodical 
signs, on which I beg leave to produce the judgment of a per- 
son in the first rank of literature. 

“The Professor for educating Deaf and Dumb persons at 
Paris, has contrived,” says the Abbé de Condillac, “‘a method- 
ical art, extremely simple and easy, for the language of signs, 
by which he gives his pupils ideas of every species; ideas, I 
do not hesitate to say, more exact, more precise, than those 
commonly acquired by the medium of the ear. As we are 
left to judge of the signification of words, in our infancy, by 
the circumstances wherein we hear them uttered, it often hap- 
pens that we take hold of their sense but by halves, and we 
content ourselves with this by halves all our life. But such 
is not the case with the Deaf and Dumb instructed by ***. 
His method of giving them ideas which do not fall under the 
senses is entirely by analysing, and making them analyze 
along with him. He thus conducts them from sensible to ab- 
stract ideas by simple and methodical analyses, and we may 
judge what advantage his language of action possesses over 
the articulate sounds of our school-mistresses and preceptors. 

“T have thought it incumbent upon me to seize an oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute of justice to the talents of this... . 
citizen, to whom I am not personally known, I believe, al- 
though I have been at his academy, have seen his scholars, 
and have obtained from himself a knowledge of his system.” 
(Abbé de Condillac’s Course of Instructions, &c., vol. ii. part 
1, chap. 1.) 

I add, in my turn, that I have thought it ncumbent upon 
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me to report this testimony in favour of a method which, it 
were to be much wished, might be adopted by all who take 
upon them the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 


Cuapter X V.—How THE DEAF AND DUMB MAY BE BROUGHT TO 
UNDERSTAND, IN SOME MEASURE, WHAT IT IS TO HEAR, AURIBUS 
AUDIRE. 


In attempting to explain this article to the Deaf and Dumb, 
I go to work as follows. 

I direct a large pan to be brought, and order it to be filled 
with water. The water being perfectly settled, I take an 
ivory ball, or something similar, and drop it perpendicularly 
in. I make my pupil observe the undulation produced in the 
water, which would be much greater in a pond or in a river: 
but the Deaf and Dumb having seen this undulatory motion 
in both, call it to mind very easily. Then I write down as 
follows: “I drop the ball into the water; the water being dis- 
placed, runs up and strikes the edge of the pan.” Not a word 
of this is unintelligible to my pupils. 

Next I take up a screen, or something similar, and flapping 
it in my hand, the curtains flutter, and leaves of paper fly 
about. I blow upon the hands of one of my pupils with my 
mouth; and I call all that air. Then I write down further; 
“The room is full of air, as the pan is full of water: I strike 
upon the table, the air is displaced and strikes against the 
walls of the room, in the same manner as the water is dis- 
placed and strikes against the edges of the pan.” 

I now take out my alarum watch, and setting it properly, 
I make each of my pupils feel the little hammer which strikes 
against his finger with great rapidity. I then tell him that 
we have all a little hammer in the ear; that the air being dis- 
placed in making its way towards the walls of the room, meets 
with our ear, which it enters, and causes the little hammer 
there to move in the same way that I make the corner of my 
handkerchief move with my breath. (This is the language I 
hold with them, and I think it right not to alter it here.) 
After this, I get a person who hears to stand with his face 
against the wall, and his back towards me, requesting him to 
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turn round and come forward as soon as he hears me strike 
upon the table. I strike; and the rest is executed as agreed 
upon. I show that the air met with his ear, and having en- 
tered it, caused his little hammer to move, the sensation of 
which made him turn round and come forward. 

I afterwards send the same person into another room: I 
strike, and he comes back directly. I declare that the same 
operation has taken place in his ear, and served him for a 
signal to come back. It is thus we show that sound is prop- 
agated by means of undulating air; (we explain also why this 
propagation is slower than that of light.) As to what really 
takes place in the interior of the ear, anatomists will please to 
recollect that we are addressing ourselves to persons who are 
Deaf and Dumb, consequently that physical exactness is out 
of the case. 

We now inform our students that if they do not hear, it is 
because they have not in their ears this hammer, or else be- 
cause it is too much enveloped for the motion of the air to 
make an impression, or, lastly, because, if it does move and 
strike, the part upon which it acts is in a manner paralytic. 

The explications I have given at various times on this sub- 
ject, have produced very different effects upon different pupils, 
some being highly gratified at knowing what it is to hear, 
others profoundly dejected at not having the hammer in their 
ears, or at its being enveloped. The first two that attended 
this lecture, having given an account of it at home, could not 
suppress their chagrin, upon learning that the house-cat and 
canary-bird had both the little hammer in their ears. 

From the above it will be easy to guess the notion which 
the Deaf and Dumb form respecting our faculty of hearing. 

When all my scholars are in my study, their whole atten- 
tion engrossed by a picture which they have not seen before, 
if I stamp on the floor, every one, without exception, whatever 
their number, immediately turns round: the pulsation they 
feel at their feet being a sufficient notice that I desire them to 
look towards me. 

A few minutes after, I let them know that twenty persons 
are in my antechamber, who cannot perceive me, nor I them, 
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whom nevertheless I shall cause to enter that they may have 
the pleasure of looking at the same picture. I call them 
aloud, and they enter immediately. The Deaf and Dumb 
comprehend that these persons have experienced a vibration 
in the ear something similar to what they themselves felt at 
the feet when I stamped upon the floor. 

The faculty of hearing, therefore, appears to them, an inter- 
nal disposition of our ears rendering us capable of sensations 
there of which their own ears are incapable, because the door 
is shut so as to prevent the air from penetrating, or because 
they are without the little hammer to strike, or without the 
drum which it is to strike upon: and as they perceive that 
the stamping of the foot on the floor produces more or less 
motion at their feet, in proportion to the force of the stroke, 
so they conceive that the motion produced in our ears is more 
or less felt in proportion to the degree of violence with which 
the air enters: they have nearly the same idea of it as of a 
wind blowing with more or less strength. 

But as we can give no distinct idea of the difference of col- 
ours to a person born blind, neither can we give the Deaf and 
Dumb a distinct idea of the difference of sounds produced in 
our ears by the different articulation of letters. 


CuapterR XVI.—REFLECTIONS RESPECTING A METHOD AND A 
DICTIONARY FOR THE USE OF THE DEAF AND Doms. 


In saying that a language is natural to us, is meant that we 
learned it in our infancy, without reflection and without study. 
From the age of five or six we knew enough of it to under- 
stand what was said to us, and to give answers to those who 
interrogated us. In the course of time, and by the develop- 
ment of our reason, we acquired more words, and we accus- 
tomed ourselves to make use of them. But so long as we had 
learned them merely by rote, we could not with propriety be 
said to know the language: and a multitude of faults which 
we continually fell into, both in speaking and writing, plainly 
attested our ignorance. 

We should never have been freed from the trammels of this 
ignorance, without the help of a Method teaching us to dis- 
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criminate the persons, numbers, tenses and modes of verbs; 
to know their regimen ; to distinguish the cases, numbers and 
genders of substantives, adjectives, and pronouns; and lastly, 
to discern the difference between adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions. 

Nor was this all. We could not have done without a good 
Dictionary, ascertaining the exact purport of every word, to 
teach us to use them in a sense strictly consonant to the sub- 
ject we were treating. 

When we set about learning a foreign language, we stood 
in need of a Method to teach us with respect to this language 
what the English method had taught us with respect to our 
own. We also stood in need of good Dictionaries to guide us 
in the choice of words when translating our own into the new 
language, or the new into our own. Without this double 
assistance, we could have attained but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the new language we wished to acquire. 

The natural language of the Deaf and Dumb is the language 
of signs; nature and their different wants are their only tutors 
in it; and they have no other language as long as they have 
no other instructors. 

It is of little consequence what the language is which we 
propose to teach them; they are strangers to all languages 
equally; even that of their native country offers nothing 
more than the language of any other country to facilitate the 
undertaking. But whatever the language we are desirous 
they should learn, they stand in need of a Method to know 
the rules of it, and a good Dictionary to explain the exact 
meaning of the words. 

A sense of this double necessity induces most persons who 
visit our academy, particularly foreigners, to ask me if I have 
not composed a Method for the use of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Upon my answering in the affirmative, they are, many of 
them, anxious to know where to procure it, in order to take 
it into their own country: (the first edition is totally sold off, 
and the bookseller has made application for asecond.) Their 
next question is, whether I have not composed a Dictionary 
also? ‘To this I could answer, that the Deaf and Dumb under 
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my tuition have no need of a written or a printed one, since 
in all my lessons I am a living dictionary which explains every 
thing necessary for the understanding of the words that occur 
in the subject treated of; and that this assistance is fully suf- 
ficient, as would be that of any other preceptor to any other 
pupil who in translating should always refer to him, instead 
of turning over the leaves of a dictionary, and so have nothing 
more to do than to put the phrases in proper order. 

That this kind of dictionary does suffice, is abundantly 
proved by the operations of my scholars, since upon signs 
which express neither letters nor words, but only ideas, they 
write whatever I please to dictate ; certainly indeed they would 
not be able to do this, unless the words which they ought to 
choose, and the ideas signified by those words were stored in 
their minds. 

But having had subsequently to form masters that were to 
return to their own country, in a short time, it was not prac- 
ticable to make them as ready at signs as my pupils, who, 
supplying my place, served them as living dictionaries: (I 
appeal to the gentlemen themselves for the truth of this.)— 
With a view of qualifying these persons the more effectually 
for instructors, I was induced to think of compiling a Diction- 
ary for the use of the Deaf and Dumb. 

When the idea first presented itself to my mind, the diffi- 
culties attending the execution of it appeared to me, I confess, 
in some respects insuperable. I saw with what promptitude 
signs could be made corresponding to every word whose signifi- 
cation we wanted to express; it appeared to me that the 
description of these signs would require a detail which would 
form an immense work. After contemplating the matter more 
coolly, however, I conceived that the whole design might be 
comprised in three or four volumes in quarto, which was not so 
very formidable; and further reflections have thoroughly con- 
vinced me that the work would not be nearly so voluminous 
nor so difficult as I had figured to myself at first sight, since 
every thing not necessary for the instruction of the Deaf and 
- Dumb may be retrenched. 

In the first place, several men of literature have made no 
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scruple to acknowledge to me that there are upwards of three 
thousand words in the language, of whose signification they 
areignorant. For my own part, I am ignorant of the signifi- 
cation of a still greater number: these, I presume, it will not 
be required of me to learn, on purpose to explain them in a 
dictionary for the use of the Deaf and Dumb. 

2. Nor shall I insert the names of the component parts of 
our frame, nor of objects continually before our eyes: it is 
sufficient to show them. 

3. No names of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, of trees, 
fruits, flowers, herbs, vegetables, nor of instruments and 
works of arts, trades, &c., will be found there. 

The Deaf and Dumb can learn the significations of all these 
names but as we ourselves have learned them. In vain might 
they have been repeated to us hundreds and hundreds of times ; 
if the different objects had not been shown to us natural or 
painted, in sculpture or engraved, we should no more have 
attached distinct ideas to the names than if they had been 
uttered in a strange tongue; the word horse would no more 
have given us a distinct idea of this animal than the Latin 
word equus, or the French word cheval, or the German word 
pferd. 

Words only, therefore, will not do for the Deaf and Dumb: 
we must show them the objects themselves, or representations 
of them. For this reason all rooms destined for the tuition of 
the Deaf and Dumb, ought to be provided with pictures or 
well-executed prints of objects which it is most interesting to be 
acquainted with: it is thus we give our pupils a knowledge 
of them. 

4. Our Dictionary of Verbs is already finished and in the 
hands of our pupils; and we have got half through our vocab- 
ulary of Nouns ; but after what we have set forth in Chapter 
X, that of Verbs permits us to suppress all nouns substantive 
and adjective derived from infinitives. Teachers will have the 
goodness to pay attention to this when they are to explain to 
their pupils by signs these nouns substantive and adjective. 

5. In this Dictionary there will be no new signs for com- 
pound words as to outdo, to foretell, &c. &c., nor for those 
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which express complex ideas, as frequent, copy, &c. &c., nor 
metaphysical, as believe, ambition, &c. &c., but we shall give 
there, in the analysis, the simple ideas united in each of these 
words, which must be decomposed in the language of signs as 
they are by analysis; the object being to combine known signs, 
not to invent new. Thus, for example, to outdo signifies to do 
more than another; to foretell, to tell the future; to frequent 
signifies to go often to the same place; to copy, to write what 
we find in a book or on paper; to believe signifies to say yes 
with the mind, with the heart, and with the mouth, and no 
with the eyes; ambition, the ardent desire of something great. 

After these explanations, it is obvious that no new signs 
should be sought after, but that we may content ourselves 
with making good use of such as are known by uniting or 
combining them one with another. 

It is the same with a very great portion of words in every 
language whatsoever. To make them understood by the Deaf 
and Dumb, it is by no means necessary to invent new signs; 
it will answer every purpose to give analytic explanations, 
short and precise, so as to bring to their minds words, the 
signification of which they have hundreds of times comprehend- 
ed by signs. The dictionary adapted to their use will contain 
far more explanations, therefore, than signs. 

6. This work being calculated solely for them, and for facili- 
tating the operations of such as may undertake their tuition, 
no one ought to be surprised at the omission of words, of 
whose explanation they have no need; such as words express- 
ing the names of objects which it suffices to show; and words, 
the knowledge of which would be as useless to them as it is to 
the very great portion of men (many tolerably learned too) 
that live and die without ever understanding their significa- 
tion. 

Thus a Dictionary for the use of the Deaf and Dumb will 
pe reduced to the compass of a single pocket volume. It is 
not yet finished, but I am in hopes it will be soon.* In the 


*[ This design was never fulfilled. The translator states in his preface, tha, 
after diligent search, he had been able to find no manuscript of the work in Paris, 
The Abbé Sicard, in the Introduction to his Theory of Signs, informs us that the 
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mean time, I recommend the use of Richelet’s Portable Dic- 
tionary, edited by Wailly, to which I am to acknowledge 
myself indebted for many of my explications. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


We have given thus far the work of De l’Epée to the con- 
clusion of Part First. Ona close comparison with the original, 
we have discovered, in a very few instances, errors of transla- 
tion, which we have taken the liberty to correct, without 
indicating the alteration. We have made these changes only 
when justice to the original seemed to require it. We have 
to add yet one or two corrections, which we omitted to make 
before the sheets went to press. 

In describing the signs for substantive and adjective, (p. 
18,) it reads, “‘ The left hand under the right is the sign for 
the noun substantive, aud the right under the left for the ~ 
adjective,’’—instead of, upon the left, as it should be. ‘La 
main gauche, qui est dessous, est le signe du nom substantif, et 
la main droite qu’on vient appliquer sur elle, est le signe’ 
général de tout adjectif.”” Probably a slip of the pen or the 
type. The sign for the adjective will be recognized as the one 
we now employ. The sign now in use for substantive,— 
placing the right hand upon the left and then under it, is 
more clearly distinguished from the sign for adjective, than 
the form given by the Abbé, and thus avoids the liability to 
confound one with the other. 

On p. 21, the translation makes the Abbé give the sign for 
each in two different ways, with an appearance of contradiction 
or vacillation, which is quite unsatisfactory. Not so the orig- 
inal. After describing the way in which he explains to his 
pupils the word chaque, the French for each, the Abbé proceeds 
to do the same with chacun, which is a compound from 
chaque and un. I gave, he says, a chaque un, four chestnuts : 
here you have the sign for chacun, by dividing the word into 
two: voila le signe de chacun, en coupant ce mot en deux. 


manuscript was committed to him by the author. He gives us a specimen of it 
to show its inadequacy to the purpose for which it was designed. Ep. ANNnats.] 
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On p. 23, where the translation reads, ‘“‘To express a thing 
past, he used to throw his arm backwards and forwards 
towards his shoulder, without rule,” it would have been better 
to say simply, at random, instead of “ backwards and forwards 
without rule.” 

The translator, (p. 31,) substitutes the prepositions into and 
in, for dans and en, which have no precise equivalents in 
English. He alters also the explanation of the words to suit. 
But the signs described, though appropriate for dans and en, 
are not so for into and in. 

These blemishes are, however, exceptions to the general 
carefulness and pains-taking, which characterize the transla- 
tion as a whole. 

The work of De l’Epée is to be viewed with much allow- 
ance, as that of a pioneer who has laid open a new region. It 
would seem as if the signs for some words were not precisely 
fixed in his own mind, as he sometimes gives, instead of a 
general sign, only the explanation of a particular example. 
We are to presume that in these cases, he means to indicate 

“some general sign such as would naturally be employed in 
describing the particular instance introduced. Where he 
simply defines a word by other words, he seems to do it with 
the understanding that the signs for these are given elsewhere ; 
as they are in some cases, though not invariably. On the 
word nevertheless, (néanmoins) he is wide of the mark in 
his analysis. (p. 33.) It must mean in French, as in English, 
not the less on that account. In regard to the sign for noth- 
ing, (p. 21,) which it would appear did not originate among 
the deaf and dumb, we think he must be mistaken in his ex- 
planation of the sign. The signreferred to, is, we presume, 
one which has been handed down to us and which is used to 
express negation in a forcible manner, and .is commonly 
made in explaining the word deny. It is a forcible withdraw- 
ing of the end of the thumb from the teeth, as if after biting 
off a piece of the thumb, or rather of the thumb-nail, accom- 
panied with a shake of the head; andis the precise equivalent 
we apprehend, of the phrase, not a bit. 
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It is, however, no part of our design to criticise the work of 
De l’Epée. This has been well done by Dr. Peet in his Re- 
port on the History of the Art of Instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, included in the Proceedings of the Fifth Convention. 

For such particulars as are known of the history of De 
l’Epée, the reader is referred to the Report of Dr. Peet, and 
to a biographical sketch by the late Mr. Rae, in Vol. I., No. 
2, of the Annals. 


NOTICES. 


The Committee appointed by the Fifth Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, to make arrangements 
of time andplace for the next Convention, would give notice, 
that difficulties have arisen in the way of providing a suitable 
place for holding a Convention the present year, 1860, as was 
intended, and the Committee have judged it expedient that 
the Convention be deferred till another year. They confident- 
ly expect to make arrangements for a Sixth Convention, to be 
held in the summer of 1861, of which seasonable notice will 
be issued. 

HARVEY P. PERT, 
SAMUEL PORTER, ‘Committee. 
EDWARD PEET, f 


New ENGLAND GALLAUDET AssocraTION OF Dear MutTEs.— 
The next Convention of this Association will meet at Hartford, 
Conn., on Wednesday, September 12,1860. Persons desiring 
to attend will confer a favor on the Committee of Arrange- 
ments by arriving in Hartford, on Tuesday, (11th,) thereby 
enabling them to complete the arrangements for comfort and 
convenience without interfering with the business of Wednes- 
day. 

The Committee hope for a full attendance and pledge them- 
selves to do all in their power to make the occasion a profit- 
able one to all. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
Wm. Martin CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman. 
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